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GREETING FROM “THE DAWN.” 

The first number of THE Dawn for the fall of 
93, in a new dress and with a new corps of 
editors, extends a hearty greeting to all its 
readers and former editors. We believe that 
this number will be of especial interest to all, as 
we have for our subject the Indiana poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

If the start we have made this month is car- 


_. ried out, at least a small space will be given in 


each number to some Indiana ‘author, and we 
hope that this suggestion will be kindly received 
and acted upon. We thank the school for their 
willing and helpful co-operation with us in our 
work, and, if all future editors of our paper are 
as kindly assisted by both their fellow-pupils and 
teachers as we have been, THe Dawn cannot but 
_ prosper. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Within a short distance of Indianapolis, there 
is ‘a quiet little village which bears the rustic 
- mameof Greenfield. About the time the war 

echoes were dying out of the country, James 
Whitcomb Riley played in this village and, as 
yet, nothing distinguished him from his flaxen- 


haired companions, 


All his childhood was spent here in Greenfield 
and during this time he learned the dialect which 
has, in these later years, earned him the title of 
“The Hoosier Poet.” 


As a boy he preferred the ‘poetic beauties of 
Nature to the more useful virtues of the hoe, and 
spent many hours wandering ‘‘through the green 
fields and along the babbling brooks.” But his 
father, although a lawyer, inclined toward the 
hoe, and neither appreciated nor sympathized 
with his son’s poetic tendencies. This restraint 
in his home-life caused Riley to strike out for 
himself at a very early age, for farm life was not 
congenial to his temperament. In one of his 
poems he says: 

“Tt ’ud keep a town boy hoppin’ 


Fer to work all winter choppin’ 


Fer a ole fireplace like I did! 
* * * * * 


Nothin’ ever made me madder 
Than fer Pap to stompin, layin’ 
On a extra fore-stick, sayin’: 
‘Groun’ hog’s out, and seed his shadder.’ ”’ 
For some years after Riley’s stroke for inde- 
pendence, he led a nomadic life, traveling from 
town to town of our State and turning his artis- 


tic talent to the lucrative employment of sign-. 


painting. He was quite successful in this line 
of business, and some of his productions still 
guide the purchasing Hoosier to the shops of 
many Indiana towns. He also served in several 
other capacities that required the exercise of his 
varied accomplishments. 


About this time he commenced to write for — 


small country newspapers; this resulted in his 
gradually abandoning his wandering life, which 
he doubtless enjoyed, and taking up journalism 
as his profession; he made Anderson, Indiana, 
his first headquarters. 

But when he became bolder and offered some 
of his writings to more prominent newspapers of 


diame sai chee ates 


ee ee 


the State, he was sorely disappointed to find all ; 


of his manuscripts rejected with but one excep- 
tion. ‘This was indeed a hard fire to pass through 
and might have embittered the remainder of his 
life, had his nature not been too sweet and his 
genius too real to be easily silenced; 
few years, he succeeded in establishing his fame 
as a poet in both America and Europe. 

In about 1877 he moved to Indianapolis, and 


many of his first poems were printed in the In- 
je 


so, ina 
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_ dianapolis Journal, _ About this time Riley wrote 
aseries of poems by ‘‘Benjamin F. Johnson, of 
Boone.” Johnson was a farmer into whose 
mouth Riley put his own opinions, and Riley is 
sometimes spoken of by this “pseudonym, 
though he does not use it. : 
A few years ago Riley, in company with Edgar 
Wilson Nye, popularly known as “Bill” Nye, 
made a tour of the country, giving recitations 
and readings in the larger cities. They were 
enthusiastically received everywhere. 

It was during this trip that it was said of 
Riley: ‘‘His big heart melted through his home- 
ly words till they flowed off in a song that set 
the world to music and changed the month to 
May.” . 

Mr. Riley is very kind to young authors; per- 
haps it is because he remembers his own galling 
experiences. When poems are sent to him he 
reads them carefully, and helps the writers to 
correct their errors; he does not do as one of our 

f great authors did—cast them aside, saying he 
did not care to read yoing authors’ trash. 

We are fond and proud of James Whitcomb 
Riley because he has portrayed with such skill 
the homely joys and sorrows of Hoosier life. 
Though we have other distinguished authors 
and poets, Riley ranks first in our hearts because 
he has so touched our hearts. 

ErHeEt CLELAND. 


RILEY’S PROSE. 
Before the mind’s eye passes a troop of quaint, 
eccentric Hoosier-folk. ‘They have strayed from 
that realm known as Riley’s Prose. Some of 
them are marvelously realistic. ‘‘The Old Set- 
tlers’ Story” takes one right into the midst of the 
wild, rough times when Indiana was, in truth, a 
‘‘settlement.” The narrator’s younger brother 
“Steve,” who was ‘‘kinder quiet like” except 
when ‘“‘anything ’bout his mother” was said, is 
the type of man that made Indiana what she is 
to-day. ° 
{| In weirdness and originality the characters 
} ‘“‘The Adjustable Lunatic” and ‘‘Mary Alice 
Smith” are not to be equalled in modern litera- 
ture. ‘The former baffles all description. The 
sketch leaves the annoying suspicion that the 
lunatic is nota lunatic but a genius. 

Mary Alice Smith, the orphan child who came 
to live with a houseful of merry children, exerts 
a strong influence over them with her elfish ways 
and haunting cry of ‘‘Where—is—Mary—Alice— 


Smith? O—she’s—gone—home!” Then her 
other cries of, ‘‘David—Mason— Jeffries—is— 
the—boy—for—me!” and ‘‘David—Mason— 


Jeffries — and— Mary— Alice— Smith —knew —' 


something—we—couldn’t—guess!” The boy 


enlisted, was killed and left poor Mary Alice — 
‘-Where— — 


Smith to grieve herself ‘“thome.” 
where is Mary Alice Smith?’ She taught 
us how to call her thus—but O she will not 
answer us! 
with.” 

The Christmas story called ‘‘Jamsy” is per- 
haps the best known of Riley’s prose sketches. 
It is a realistic bit of city life. The small boot- 
black who lied and toiled with equal relish, all 
for ‘‘Sis,” almost cotivinces one that ‘‘the end 
justifies the means.” The saddest thought in 
the story is what the boy might have been under 
different circumstances. 

Mr. Riley’s selection of words which in them- 
selves carry the sound he wishes to convey is 
wonderful. For instance, this description of the 
voice of the elocutionist in the sketch ‘“‘At 
Zekesbury,” when he recited the pathetic poem, 
‘““The Little Cripple:” ‘‘At first the speaker’s 


voice came very low, and somewhat piping, too, — 


and broken—an eerie sort of voice it was, of 
brittle and erratic timbre and undulant inflection. 
Yet it was beautiful. * * * ‘The spirit of its 
utterance was always clear and pure and crisp 
and cheery as the twitter of a bird, and yet for- 
ever fan. an undercadence through it like a low- 
pleading prayer.” 

Much criticism has been given Mr. Riley’s 
prose, and the statement is often heard 
that it by no means equals his poetry. The 


critics do not think what a difficult task it would 


be to make it equal his poetry. Still, through 


the sketches runs an indefinable something—an | 


undeveloped possibility—a kind of promise to pay 


in the future—that satisfies one. 
Evrra Keay, 


RILEY’S HUMOR. 

After reading Riley to see his humor standing 
out by itself, one comes to the conclusion that it 
is asmuch pathos as humor. The reader will 
see what is meant, regarding this blending of 
pathos and humor in the following lines by 
Lowell: 

“Our lives in sleep are some like streams thet glide 

’Twixt flesh and sperrit boundin’ on each side 


Where both shores’ shadders kind 0’ mix an’ mingle 
In sunthin’ thet ain’t jes’ like either single.”’ 


We have no voice to reach her ~ 


aS ee 


“October 


> 


Perhaps the reason Riley is called a humorous 
poet is that the laughter and the tears are so 
near together that the humor is thrown into con- 
trast; andit keeps your feelings of sadness from 
turning into real grief. ‘There are, however, bits 
of genuine humor to be found in Riley’s poems. 
Here is some advice to a would-be humorist: 

“Feller wants to jes’ go slow 
And do his thinkin’ first, you know, 


’F I can’t think of somepin’ good, 


I set still and chaw my cood!”’ 
x * * x * 


*F you think nothin’—jest keep on 


199 


And don’t say it—er you’re gone! 


Many people who read ‘The Train-Misser” 
have a deep and heartfelt sympathy for him. 
Mr. Riley’s own well-known difficulty in finding 
trains has rendered him very capable of writing 
the lines: 


“°T | where in the world has mine eyes bin— 


Ef I haint missed that train agin! 
* * * * * 


The more I travel round, the more 
I got no sense!—To stand right here 
And let-it beat me!’’ 

The poem ‘‘Wet-Weather Talk” should be 
published far and near, as comfort in all kinds of 
weather—why, it even consoles the umbrella 
lender!— 

**_ ont’ll pop the sun, 
And you’ll be glad you haint got none!”’ 

We are all impressed with ‘‘Bub’s” remarks 
upon the Sunday-School. 

“T ruther go to the Circus-show; 
But, ’catise my parunts told meso, 


I ruther go to the Sund’y school, 
*Cause there I learn the golden rule. 


Say, Pa, —what is the golden rule 
*At’s allus at the Sund’y School?’’ 

The Raggedy Man speaks the truth generally; 
however, he made a mistake when he supposed 
any one considered him ‘‘predjudust” because he 
‘‘muntain ’at a bumble bee wears out his wel- 
come too quick” for him. Evira Kray. 


RILEY’S PATHOS. 


We are uplifted when brought near to those 
who have been made beautiful by heroic endur- 
atce in suffering; so we love Riley because he 
brings us heart to heart with these pathetic 
characters. 

What could be more touching than his descrip- 
tion of the old father, who had ‘“‘nothin’ at all to 
say” when his daughter sought to leave him for 


another? 
happiness; if she left, all the sunshine of the old 
home would leave with her, for there was no wife 
to cheer his loneliness; yet his comfort was noth- 
ing to him as compared to his loved one’s sigs 
piness. 

Then, in ‘‘Afterwhiles,”. how sweetly the ek. 
describes the old home. No word in the lan- 
guage is so filled with dear associations as this 
one, for homeis the anchor of our affections. 
How he pictures the old mother, waiting for her 
children there, watching day after day for the 
loved ones, who will in the ‘‘Afterwhiles” 

* * “Click the latch that locks 
In the pinks and hollyhocks 

And leap up the path once more 
Where she waits us at the door!’’?— 

And who ever lived a more pathetic life than 
Riley’s ‘‘Jim?” He was only a poor journey- 
man, wasting away with consumption; yet ‘‘the 
jokiest, wittiest, story-tellin’, song-singin’, 
laughin’est, jolliest feller you ever saw!” 
atime some less fortunate companion had been 


She was his only comfort, his ae q 


4 
3 


4 
5 


4 
J 


| 


| 


Many j 


| 


helped to his feet by Jim, often at the expense of | 


the latter’s much-needed food or clothing; yet 
always happy and cheerful, he lived his patient 
life, until he received the call home. 
acter, strong in its cheerful endurance, exerted 
an elevating influence over his companions, for 
one said: 


* * * “When God made Jim; 1 betyou Be 


didn’t do anything else that day 
But jes’ set around and feel good!’’ 
MABEL Be SCHMIDT. 


CHILD-LIFE IN RILEY’S POEMS. 


“*Heigh-ho! Babyhood? Tell me where you linger! 
Let’s toddle home again, for we have gone astray; 
Take this eager hand of mine and lead me by the finger 

Back to the lotus lands of the far away.”’ 


Who has not been reminded of some little 
incident of his boyhood when reading our 
Hoosier poet’s “Rhymes of Childhood?” 


Riley has shown uS how well acquainted he is 


with the children. He seems to understand all 


their little fancies, their great ambitions, and 


to sympathize with them in all their childish 
sorrows. 
The boys and girls he writes about are not by 


any means perfect, but they are the wholesome- | 


minded, generous-hearted little people that we 
enjoy. 
Our poet was not always a model boy himself. 


I am told how he carried certain forbidden lit-. 


This char-- 


| 
/ 
: 


] 
| 
| 


| 
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P- erature to school, and how he tried to conceal it 


from the watchful eye of the schoolmaster by — 
| securing the book to the under side of the top of 


| his desk with a piece of elastic fastened across it. 
__ His boyhood’s home was one which most of us 
would describe as being a fine place for a good 
time. Spending most of his youth at this pleas- 
- ant country home, he had many little experiences 
of which he tells usin his rhymes, full of Hoosier 


child-lore. 
How expressive of childish joy at the coming 
of the beloved grandmother is the following: 


“Granny’s come to our house! 
An’ ho, my lawzy daisy! 
All the childern ’round the place 
Is ’ist a-runnin’ crazy! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake 
An’ fetched a pie fer Nannie, 
An’ fetched a pear fer all the pack 
?At runs to kiss their Granny!”’ 


‘TT izabeth Ann,” too, is remembered: 


“Our hired girl, she’s ’Lizabeth Ann; 
An’ she can cook best things to eat! 
She ’ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 
An’ pours in somepin’ at’s good and sweet, 
An’ nen she salts it all on top 
With cinnamon; an’ nen she’ll stop 
An’ stoop an’ slide it, ’ist as slow, 
In th’ old cook-stove, so’s ’twon’t slop 
An git all spilled; nen bakes it, so 
It’s custard pie, first thing you know! 
An’ nen she’ll say: 
‘Clear out 0’ my way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play! — 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child; run! 
Er I cain’t get no cooking done’!”’ 


Nor is that hero in childish eyes, the ‘‘Raggedy 

Man,” forgotten: 
“O the Raggedy Man! He works fer Pa! 
An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw! 
He comes to our house every day, 
An’ water’s the horses, an’ feeds ’em hay; 
An’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ’ist laugh 
-When he drives out our little old wobble-ly calf; 
An’ nen—ef our hired girl says he can— 
He milks the cow fer ’Lizabeth Ann,— 
Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy Man? 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man!”’ 

Riley shows us a good many phases of child- 
life. There is the greedy boy, ‘‘Billy Goodin’,” 
who is always 

“‘A-eatin’! an’ a-eatin’! an’ a-eatin’ ! 
Two quaint characters are ‘‘Little Johnts,” 
{ with 


“His pants ’o army blanket an’ his coat o’ faded blue,” 


and cheerful ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,” who 
tells thrilling tales of ‘‘Gobble-uns.” az 

And what good times some of these boys and 
girlshave! Anyone who hasever lived on a farm 
can appreciate these lines: 


““When I play in our stable-loft, 

The good old hay’s so dry an’ soft; 
An’ feels so fine, an’ smells so sweet, 
I most ferget to go an’ eat.”’ 


And these, too: 


‘“*Wite where the cellar-door wuz shut 
The table wuz; an’ I 

Let Aunty set by me an’ cut 
My vittuls up—an’ pie. 

’Tuz awful funny!—I could see 

The red-heads in the churry-tree; 

An’ bee-hives, where you got to be 
So keerful goin’ by;— 

An “‘comp’ny’’ there an’ all!—an we— 
We et out on the porch!’ 


We are told of the splendors of the ‘‘Circus 
Day Parade” and the joys of visits from ‘‘Uncle 
Sidney,” who makes fine ‘‘squirt-guns,” or con- 
soles when ‘‘pa ‘cofrects’ ” and 


= *m~ “Tncle Sidneyrsaysy 
An’ takes me up an’ smiles,— 
The goodest mens they is ain’t good 


As baddest little childs!’ 


The ‘‘Happy Little Cripple” is a picture of 
contentment. More sadly patheticis the story of 
“That Air Young-Un,” who wondered 


“What the warter’s talkin’ of,’’ 
And what is more sadly sweet than this: 


‘“This is the way the baby slept: 
A mist of tresses backward thrown, 
By quavering sighs where kisses crept 
With yearnings she had never known: 
The little hands were closely kept 
About a lily newly blown— 
And God was with her. And we wept.— 
And this is the way the baby slept.’’ 


For certain favored little friends, our poet » 
delights to write merry jingles and illustrate 
them. And it is even whispered that he is not 
above getting right down on the floor himself 
to romp with the small folks who are only too 
glad to have ‘‘Uncle Sidney” for a playfellow. 

THERESA VINTON PIERCE. 


“T ain’t, nor don’t p’tend to be 
Much posted on philosofy; 

But thare is tinies, when all alone 
I work out idees of my own.” 
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RILEY’S VIEW OF POETRY. 


* From Kansas City Journal. 


“Poetry,” said James Whitcomb Riley, ‘‘is not 
“mere meter and diction. Faultless rhythm and 
learned forms of words are a sort of poetry 
which may be likened to a woman who is beauti- 


' ful and dazzles but may not necessarily have a 


\ 


_ what the people want. 
_ judgment. 


heart. : 

‘Thad rather write something that will make 
some big-hearted man or tender woman say, 
‘That ain’t fine, but it’s mighty true,’ than write 
some gem of rhythm anddiction. I try to write 
I always abide by their 
It’s pretty hard, sometimes, when 

you spring something on which you have 
wrought for weeks and months and think will 
hit ’em hard, and then have it fall like a ball of 
~mud. I have no special favorite among my 
pieces, and do not know that the public has. 
What pleases one may not please another. 

‘‘Who is the greatest living American poet? 
I do not believe we have one who fulfills in all 
particulars the requirements of the demand. I 
do not believe the poets of an epoch can be prop- 
erly called the poets of an age or nation. The 
stirring scenes of the war are over, and martial 
poetry does not thrill us now except in a reminis- 
cent way. I love the poetry of the plowshare 
rather than that of the sword. 

‘*Chords have been struck which find a univer- 
sal response, and American poets have had their 


' busts placed in Westminster Abbey beside the 


father of English and the myriad-minded bard. 


But I believe the best is to come.” 


THE POET OF THE FUTURE. 


O, the Poet of the Future! He will come to us as comes 

The beauty of the bugle’s yoice above the roar of drums— 

The beauty of the bugle’s voice above the roar and din 

Of battle-drums that pulse the time the victor marches 

=i ith, 

His hands will hold no harp, in sooth; his lifted brow 

will bear 

No coronet of laurel—nay, nor symbol anywhere, 

Save that his palms are brothers to the toiler’s at the 
- plow, 

His face to heaven and the dew of duty on his brow. 


ie He will sing across the orchard, and the woman at the 


well 


Will stay the dripping bucket, with a smile ineffable; 


And the children in the orchard will gaze wistfully the 
_. Way 


y _ The happy song comes to them, with the fragrance of 


The barn will neigh in answer, and the pasture-lands 
~ behind 


fowtath 


‘the hay. 


eS 


Will chime with bells, and send responsive lowings — 
down the wind; 

And all the echoes of the wood will jubilantly call 

In sweetest mimicry of that one sweetest voice of all. 


O, the Poet of the Future! He willcome as man to man, 

With the honest arm of labor, and the honest face of tan, 

The honest heart of lowliness, the honest soul of love 

For liuman kind and nature-kind about him and above. 

His hands will hold no harp, in sooth; his lifted soul will 
bear 

No coronet of laurel—nay, nor symbol anywhere, 

Save that his hands are brothers to the toiler’s at the plow, 

His face to heaven and the dew of duty on his brow 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
Copyrighted by Century Co., 1893. > 
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DIALECT. 


It is easier to say what it is not than what it 

It is not taught in the school. The school - 
teacher is its deadly foe. It is subject to no rule 
and is not recognized by the grammarian. To 
be genuine it must not be self-conscious. It must 
be hearty, spontaneous, and scornful, or rather 
oblivious of form and precedent. It cannot be 
learned from books and would have no beauty, or 
value if it could be. The dialect writer must 
catch, not learn it. It is language untamed and 
untrained, but nevertheless as hearty and out- 
gushing as the song of a wild bird. 

It is the language of feeling rather than of in- 
tellect. It is provincial and localin form, but 
springs up invariably where the conditions exist; 
where there is isolation of communities or 
classes, and particularly where, with this isolation, 
there are tender and pathetic experiences. 

It is (shall we say, ‘‘alas!”) disappearing from 
the face of the earth along with the forests and 
the prairies. 

There are no more provincials, there is no 
more isolation. Steam and electricity make us 
touch elbows, and we live within earshot of one 
another’s lightest whisper. Whenever every- 
body speaks the same dialect it is no longer dia- 
lect but language. Then there is the school- 
teacher forever fighting to force speech to the 
monotorious level of perfect propriety. There 
will not be another Burns, or Lowell, or Riley. 
These have caught the dying harmonies of the 
peasant’s cottage, the New England village and 
farm house, and of the pioneer’s clearing. Joel 
Chandler Harris and Richard Malcolm Johnston 
appeared barely in time to save for the future 
the humanity and pathos that welled up from 
genuine hearts in the ‘‘good” days of the old 
regime. Various in form and style as it appears 
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from all these sources, it has one element in com- 
mon. It is, as ‘‘Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone,” 
says, ‘‘The hart speaking out.” Its in- 
terpreters must have all the genuineness and 
depth of experience of those phases of this iso- 
lated life which they attempt in dialect to por- 
tray. Besides this, they must have inspiration. 
Ihave named about all the persons speaking 
the English language who have these qualifica- 
tions. ‘Therefore, my advice to those about to 
write dialect is, DON’T. Ay shige Ses 


RILEY AS NATURE PORT. 
; itp 
Riley is a Nature poet, in the best and deepest 

Sense, for he reflects as a mirror that feeling for 
“Nature, that love of things which he has absorbed 
unconsciously. All the simple, familiar, com- 
mon things which have been a part of his life 
are touches with Nature, and then the homely 
characters he draws—they are as much Nature 
studies as are birds and beasts. Gary Ge 


Ik. 


To see how truly Riley’s Nature poetry reveals 
' his deep sympathy with the feelings of the sea- 
sons and the sense of outward things, on these 
October days, we have only to look out upon the 
‘*Mellow hazes trailing over wood and meadow,” 
the “sailing wildfowl,” the willows ‘‘wringing 
their helpless hands,” and the trees ‘‘swinging in 
the moaning atmosphere,” 
“While in the deadn’ing lands the lowing 
Of the cattle sadder growing, 


Fills the sensé to overflowing 
With the sorrow of the year.’’ 


He tells us: 


“T love Old October so, 
I can’t bear to see her go. 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Ratlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love Old October so!”’ 
Is it not true that a 
*** * “Crisp and sunny morning of the airly Autumn 
days, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock, 
Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock?”’ 
Riley’s spirit mounts with the sap in spring. 
He tells the ‘‘Blossoms on the trees” that they 
are ‘‘blooming melodies, the eyes can listen to.” 
‘“Knee-Deep in June,” ‘‘The South Wind and 
the Sun,” elsewhere mentioned in this number, 


Be: 


Ro 


‘show Riley’s powers of committing himself to 
his theme. His poem, ‘“Ihe Clover,” shows 
that he was early a lover of nature. He says 
that the sight of a clover-field now brings back 
his childhood clear and plain; he makes himself 
a part of the scene in the lines— 


‘And I wunder away in a bare-footed dream, 
Whare I tangle my toes in the blossoms that gleam 
With the dew of the dawn of the morning of love 
Ere it wept o’er the graves that I’m weepin’ above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my heart; 
And wharever it blooms, oh, thare let me bow 
And thank the good God as I’m thankin’ Him now; 
And I pray to Him still fer the stren’th when I die 
To go out in the clover and tell it good-bye, 

And lovin’ly nestle my face in its bloom 

While my soul slips away on abreth of perfume.” 


The poem, ‘‘Thoughts fer the Discouraged 
Farmer,” was recited a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Riley at a banquet given to. the Rev. Dr. Cleve- 
land, who was about to leave our city. 
Riley finished speaking, one of the most promi- 
nent ministers in Indianapolis said that he would 


rather have been the author of that poem than 


to have preached all of his sermons. We quote 
some of the charming lines from this poem; 
they need no further comment: 


“The summer winds is sniffin’ round the bloomin’ locus’ 
trees; 

And the clover in the pastur’ is a big day fer the bees, 

And they been a-swiggin’ honey, above board and on 
the sly, 

*Til they stutter in they’re buzzin’ and stagger as they 
fly. 


* * * * * 


“Does the medder-lark complane, as he swims high and 
dry 


When > 
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Through the waves of the wind and the blue of the sky? — 


Does the quail set up and whistle in a disappointed way, 

Er hang his head in silence and sorrow all the day? 

Is the chipmuck’s health a-failin’? Does he walk er does 
he run? 

Don’t the buzzards ooze around up thar jest like they’ve 
allus done? ‘ 

Is they anything the matter with the rooster’s lungs er 
voice? 


Orta mortal be complainin’ when dum animals rejoice’? 


‘““Who bides his time * * * * } 
The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And like a never-ending rhyme, 
The roadsides bloom in his applause, 


Who bides his time.” te 


a 
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: . AUTUMN. A sense of utter carelessness and grace, 
RCs ‘Ac a harvester, atdusk Of pure abandon in the slumb’rous scene— 
“thd > ’ 


Faring down some woody trail 
Leading homeward through the musk 
Of May-apple and pawpaw, 
Hazel-bush, and spice and haw,— 
So comes Autumn, swart and hale, 
Drooped of frame and slow of stride, 
But withal an air of pride 

Looming wp in stature far 

Higher than -his shoulders are; 
Weary both in arm and limb, 

Yet the wholesome heart of him 
Sheer at rest and satisfied. 


Greet him as with glee of drums 
And glad cymbals, as he comes! 
Robe him fair, O Rain and Shine! 
He the Emperor—the King— 
Royal lord of everything 
Sagging Plenty’s granary floors 
And out-bulging all her doors; 

ri He the god of corn and wine, 
Honey, milk, and fruit and oil— 
Lord of feast, as lord of toil— 
Jocund host of yours and mine. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY., 
By permission of Bowen-Merrill Co. 


DUSK. 


The frightened herds of clouds across the sky 
Trample the sunshine down and chase the day 
Into the dusky forest-lands of gray 

And sombre twilight. Far, and faint, and high, 
The wild goose trails his harrow, with a cry 
Sad as the wail of some poor castaway 

Who sees avessel drifting far astray 

Of his last hope, and lays him down to die. 
The children, riotous from school, grow bold 
And quarrel with the wind whose angry gust 
Plucks off the summer hat, and flaps the fold 
Of many a crimson cloak, and twirls the dust 
In spiral shapes grotesque, and dims the gold 
Of gleaming tresses with the blur of rust. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
By permission of Bowen-Merrill Co. 


ART AND MUSIC. 
In this ‘‘Riley” number of THE Dawn, surely 


- there should be some mention made of him, our 


~ own poet, as an artist—though not with paint and 
_ brush—for poetry is truly an art. This little 
poem of Riley’s portrays a very pretty picture to 
_ the mitd’s eye: 
A WATER COLOR. 


Low hidden in among the forest trees 
An artist’s tilted easel, ankle-deep 
- .. In tousled ferns and mosses, and in these 
a A fluffy water-spaniel, half asleep 
Beside a sketch-book and a fallen hat-- 
A little wicker flask tossed into that. 


As if the June, all hoydenish of face, 

Had romped herself to sleep there on the green, ~ 
And brink and sagging bridge and sliding stream 
Were just romantic parcels of her dream. 


We know that Riley is a great lover of 
music by the way in which he portrays the true 
musical character in so many of his poems. — 
‘‘Music embodies feeling, of which all other arts 
but exhibit the effect.” 

In the poem, ‘‘My Fiddle,” Riley represents 
the character of an old man whose very soul 
seems full of music; only one with a true concep- 
tion of melody could make such a picture as we 
find in this poem. ‘The owner of the ‘‘fiddle” 
says: 

“But they tell me, when I used to plink 
And plonk and plunk and play, 
My music seemed to have the kink 
O’ drivin’ cares away! 
That’s how this here old fiddle’s won my heart’s 
indurin love! 
From the strings acrost her middle, to the screechin’ keys 
above— : 
From her ‘‘apern,’’ over ‘‘bridge,’’? and to the ribbon 
round her throat, 
She’s a wooin’, cooin’ pigeon, singing ‘‘Love me,”’ ey’ry 
note! 
And so I pat her neck, and plink 
Her strings with lovin’ hands, 
And, listnin’ clos’t, I sometimes think 
She kindo’ understands.”’ 


When his thoughts drift back to ‘‘long ago,” 
Riley tells us of a song that he must have 
remembered from childhood: 


A SONG OF LONG AGO. 
A song of Long Ago: 
Sing it lightly—sing it low— 
Sing it softly —like the lisping of the lips we used to 
know 
When our baby-laughter spilled 
From the glad hearts ever filled 


With music blithe as robin ever trilled! 
* * *% * * 


Then, far away and clear, 

Through the dusky atmosphere, 

Let the wailing of the kildee be the only sound we 
hear: 

O sad and sweet and low 

As the memory may know 

Is the glad-pathetic song of Long Ago! 

Riley’s own words, in the following, really ap- 
ply to himself asa singer. (By changing ‘‘her” 
to “him:”) 

To hear him sing—to hear him sing — 
It is to hear the birds of spring 


In dewy groves on blooming sprays 
Pour out their blithest roundelays. 


~ 
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It is to hear the robin trill 
At morning, or the whip-poor-will 
At dusk, when stars are blossoming— 


To-hear him sing—to hear him sing! 


_Tohear him sing it is to hear 
The laugh of childhood ringing clear 
In woody paths or grassy lane 
Our feet may never fare again. 


_ Riley’s songs that have been set to music are: 
“Tittle Orphant Annie,” Franklin Square Col- 
} lection No. 6; ‘‘There, Littie Girl, Don’t Crv;” 
I and ‘‘A’ Old Played-out Song,” tune of ‘‘Do they 
1 Miss Me at Home?” 

13 FLORENCE G. ATKINS. 


i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
|) Dear Girls and Boys of The Dawn: 


Riley has given to our somewhat uncouth 
| Hoosier dialect,a dignity and tenderness that puts 
} it in the firstclass of dialects. We children of 
the soil should all be grateful to him. We are 
grateful. With a sort of proud gratitude we call 
him, above all others, ow? poet. 
Very truly your friend, 
October 3, 1893. CATHERINE MERRILL. 


To the Editors of The Dawn: 


You have asked me to write something about 
§ Mr. Riley asa traveling companion. The poet 

cat have no traveling companion. Like the sky- 
lark, he soars and sings alone. Other mortals 
may look and listen with delight, but their ways 
are not his ways, nor their thoughts his thoughts. 
Byron sometimes affected a manner with a. view 
_to show his friends that a great poet was, or 
could be, a very common sort of a mai, but it was 
pure affectation and deceived nobody. So our 
friend, the Hoosier poet, is not and can not be 
like anyone else. A flower in a ‘‘crannied wall,” 
‘‘a primrose by the river’s brim,” a daisy in the 
furrowed field, are common things to common 
mortals, but to the poet they are much more. 
Such things are accurately reported by the light 
to other eyes, but they come to the poet’s eye 
charged and suffused with prismatic colors. 


}] 


} ‘‘The poet’s eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
§ And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives toairy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.”’ 


_ We cannot all have the poetic gift, but in his 
lines the poet lends us his eyes so that we too 


e . 


may catch glimpses at last of the heavenly 
vision. Next to being a poet—a thing possible 
to afew only—the best thing is to have and 
cultivate the power of appreciation, which is also 
a gift, common to many, but often perishing from 
disuse. Traveling with the poet on land or 
water one learns to be humble. ‘There is a feel- 
ing that your associate, by virtue of the touch of 
genius, is set apart from ordinary mortals. How 
limited are ordinary circles of human friendship! 
How vast the sweep that would enclose the poet’s 
friends! A couplet, a verse, a stanza touches a 
million hearts, and will brighten the eyes, and 
stir the blood of men and women and children 
for generations. So our poet travels, by his 
books, into all lands, and into all times, and 
finds welcome and rest at thousands of firesides. 
His career has just begun—may the editors and 
readers of Tur Dawn live to see it at its zenith. 

Oct. 6,93: W. P. FISHBACK. 

ESTIMATES OF RILEY’S POEMS. 
t, 

Riley’s poems come from the heart and go to 
the heart. They are so simple and pure that a 
little child can understand them, and they also 
appeal to the hearts of all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

T’he farmer, the merchant, the millionaire an 
the little child, all can read and enjoy those 
simple poems without finding any forbidden fruit. 

It seems as if there is a poem, too, by him to 
fit every case; to comfort the afflicted, to bring 
joy to the oppressed and down-hearted and to 
make the light-hearted and joyful think of their 
fellow-mortals and extend a helping hand. 

Rosert W. Hoses, 
First year of High School. 
Th 

In giving my estimate of James Whitcomb — 
Riley asa poet, I feel as if I were giving my 
opinion of an elder brother, and indeed I think 
that the chief secret of Mr. Riley’s wonderful 
success lies in that feeling of companionship 
and brotherly love which he introduces and 
encourages in his works. : 

His poems are universal, touching the heart 
of the reader, whoever he may be—farmer or 
statesman, adult or child. : é 

The Hoosier poet possesses wit and pathos, — 
but in neither of these lies his charm. There is 
an indescribable something—a frank, free and re- — 


E 


pearance of the foregoing poem, 
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freshing under-current in the tone of his poems 
that draws the reader unconsciously to him. 


His poems form links in the chain of memory 
that bind the rude simplicity of fast-receding 
days to the comfort and elegance of the present. 

The chief features of Mr. Riley’s poetry seem 
to be descriptions dear to the boy and to the 
farmer, and in winning the heart of the former 
Riley has accomplished that which many an- 
other poet has failed to do. 

What boy, no matter how he hates poetry, will 
not plunge with delight into ‘“The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” or enjoy an imaginary: climb after the 
dark,tempting fruit-clusters that adorn the ‘‘Mul- 
berry Tree?” 

What farmer, howe’er discouraged, will not 
take heart at the hopeful, sympathizing words 
voiced in the very dialect with which he is so 
familiar, and which he feels it no insult to have 


~- used? 


Our poet has many laughable productions, 
among which are tales of the usual pranks 
played by small brothers, ‘‘Before the appearance 
of Sister Belle,” the ridiculous stories and senti- 
ments of the ‘‘Raggedy Man,” and the bugbear 
of infant life 


‘““"The Gobble-uns ’ll git you 
Kf 
You 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out!” 


_Evenas laughter comes unbidden at the ap- 
so deepest 
sympathy springs to the heart as one peruses the 
sad, sweet stories of ‘‘The Little White Hearse 
that Goes Glimmering By” and of ‘‘The Lost 
Kiss.” 

Inreading Riley’s poems you can laugh with him, 


_weep with him, wander through woodland scenes 
with him, without that feeling of awe and self- 


smallness, which some poets inspire, and so I say 
again that the hidden power of this enchanter 
lies in that sympathizing brotherhood between 
mankind, great and small, which he strives to 
establish through the medium of poetry. 
ADDIE LECKLIDER. 
First year of High School. 


_ “It hain’t no use to grumble and complane; 


ise __ It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice, 


When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Why, rain’s my choice.’’ > 


BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


“CA PTERWHILES.” 


‘‘A fterwhiles”—The reader smiles softly, and, 


anticipating many fresh delights from the pen of 
our Hoosier poet, he opens this small volume. 
Nor is he disappointed. The first poem, 


“‘Afterwhiles,” from which the book takes its — 


name, is one of the most beautiful Riley has ever 


written. 
“Where are they—the afterwhiles— 
Luring us the lengthening miles 
Of our lives? * eS fe * = 
Where the rifted wreathes of mist 
O’er us, tinged with amethyst, 
Round the mountain’s steep defiles? 
Where are all the afterwhiles?”’ 


Afterwhile the reader also intends 


‘To be gentler to his friends— 
To walk with them, in the hush 
Of, still evenings, o’er the plush 
Of home-leading fields, and stand 
Long at parting, hand in hand.”’ 


“Ah, the endless afterwhiles.”’ 
And now with the poet, he echoes the wish— 
“Lead us, through the shadowy aisles, 


Out into the afterwhiles.”’ ; 

Our friend reads on and finds an especial 
favorite, ‘“I’he South Wind and The Sun,” ‘‘full 
of fancy, full of folly, full of jollity and fun.” 
The smile comes as he follows this ‘‘pair of 
merry fays” who wander through the summer 
days, and sees how they play with the flowers, 
and birds and bees; how they turn the pink souls 
of the melons to crimson, stroke the peaches’ 
downy cheek, and hear the rustle of a falling 
leaf; and then when at last ‘‘we love them most, 
they laugh and sail away.” 

Again he turns the page, and tears almost 
come as he reads the pathetic little poem entitled 
‘The Lost Kiss.” He sees the dear little girl 
who asks for 


“One ’ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And one ’ittle uzzer for me,”’ 


And the worried father who coldly repelled her 
and who repented when it was too late. 

Half lingeringly he reads on about ‘‘Our Kind 
of a Man,” who strikes straight out for the 


Right, and then about ‘‘The Song” that is ever — 


somewhere. 


We can not mention all that he reads, for each _ 


page holds some precious thought. | 


The poem, ‘‘Away,” brings to his mind his _ 
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I so enchanting to all. 
| brings pleasant memories of the place ‘‘where he 
ust to be so happy and so pore.” 


| poet’s 
| charming. 
} Then with an eagerness, born of past experi- 
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i it own ees friends who have wandered into an un- 


known land, and, with Riley, he says: 


“T can not say, and I will not say 
That they are dead—they are just away!’’ 


inmost thoughts—are ever new and 


ence, the reader scans the page, for here are the 
dialect poems, so characteristic, so familiar, and 
“Grigesby’s Station” 


9 


And then ‘‘Knee-Deep in June,” ‘‘out in the 


orchard, needn’t fence it in fer me, the whole 


sky overhead, and the whole airth underneath,” 

-atd our friend is also desirous that ‘‘June” 
should be ‘‘eternity.” 

He, too, likes the contrast ‘‘When the Hearse 


f Comes Back,” and yet there is a curious lump in 


his throat as he reads how brave ‘‘Joney,” the 

boy with a hare-lip, was when he sacrificed his 
life to save those more fortunate ones who had 
often laughed at his deformity. 

Again, in fancy, the man is a boy, and 
“Granny” has come to his house and ‘all ie 
chilren round the place is ’ist a runnin’ crazy.” 
The cake, pie, ginger-bread gud stories are Just 
the same. 

He, too, thinks 

“Old October’s purt nigh gone, 
Leaves are changin’.overhead 
Back from green, to gray and red, 
Brown and yeller, with their stems 
_Loosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms.”’ 

They are matiy more poems that bring 
mingled laughter and tears, and the reader 
sighs as he lays aside his little volume, for of 
all poets, Riley is the one who touches his heart 


1 most deeply, recalling boyhood scenes and days 


gone by, leaving out the bitter and bringing 
to mind only the sweet. 
Half-smilingly, our friend thinks how he will 


become more familiar with all the Hoosier Poet’s 
| writings—a/fterwhile. 


RousskAU McCLELLAN. 


“THE FLYING ISLANDS OF THE NIGHT,” 


“A thynge of wytchencref—an idle dreme.”’ 
_ This poem, which is Mr. Heys first poetical 


Bsivle from those cis that have made him 
so well known to the world. Perhaps it is be- 


cause of this difference that the work has not re- 


ceived the same attention nor made itself so well 
known to the public as others of his writing. 
The poet himself calls it 


“All untamed and wild of wing, 
Be its flight elusive. Lo, 

For the Song’s sake —even so, 
Yield it but an ear as kind 

As thou perkest to the wind ”’ 


“The Flying Island” is a fantastic drama in 
three acts. A dream it truly is—not an idle one, 
but one so exquisitely tender and lovely that we 
drift delightedly on and on into a fairy land, 
whose beauty and sweetness are as soothing as 
a glimpse of Paradise. A land,— 

“Where summer night reigns ever and the moon 

Hangs ever ripe and lush with radiance 

Above a land where roses float on wings, 

And fan their fragrance out so lavishly 

That Heaven hath hint of it, and oft therefrom 

Sends down to us across the odorous seas, 

Strange argosies of interchanging bud 

And blossom, spice and balm, sweet-sweet 

Beyond all art and wit of uttering.”’ 


There certainly is nothing realistic about this 
poem, unless we were to except the nightmare 
scene in Act II,-and some striking traits of 
human nature shown by some of the characters. 


Otherwise, it is purely imaginative, mysterious, | 


ethereal, and the queer little creatures speak and 
act, for the most part, in a manner that is truly 
unearthly and bewildering. 


The characters are few and the scenes are laid 


in the island of Spirkland. 

Krung is the King, and the beautiful Crestillo- 
meem is his second wife. She is the evil genius 
of the play, the lovely Empress of Sin. In the 
Chorus of Faces in the first scene of ActI, her 
followers sing thus: 

“We follow ever on and on; 

We know the ways thy feet have gone, 
The grass is greener and the bloom 
Of roses richer in perfume, 


And birds of every blooming tree 
Sing sweeter as we follow thee.’’ 


Dwainie, a beautiful Princess of the Wunks, is 


2 


the good fairy of the story and plays the parts of _ 


spy to the Queen and sweetheart to Amphine, the — 
Jucklet, an ugly dwarf, ~ 


beloved son of Krung. 
is Crestillomeem’s fellow-conspirator 
Krung and Amphine. 

The drama revolves upon the Queen’s efforts 
to gain possession of the throne. To get her out 


against 


of the way, the daughter of Krung is secretly — 
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_ tumbled off the Island by cruel Crestillomeem. 

The Princess falls upon Wunkland and by 
- Dwainie’s aid she returns to her home, where 
she is known as Spraivoll, the Tune-fool. She is 
not recognized, and her only mode of communica- 
tion is by song—such songs as she sings! O, so 
sweet and tender, so sad and soul-thrilling that 
we seem to hear the harmony as we read the 
words. Here is one: 


“‘And who shallsing for the haughty son 
While the good King droops his head? 
And will he dream when the song is done, 
That a princess fair lies dead?”’ 


Crestillomeem suspects Dwainie of being a spy 
and gives Jucklet a charm to make the lovely 
creature blind and speechless, but Jucklet loves 
Dwainie so well that he resolves not to use the 
charm. Amphine, as heir to the throne, is the 
object of the Queen’s bitterest hatred, so she 
instructs Jucklet to change the handsome Prince 
to a hideous toad, and ¢his Jucklet is only too 
glad to do, for he hates Amphine because he is 
Dwainie’s accepted lover. 

Dwainie, using her power of sorcery, works 
inopposition to Crestillomeem, and finally, justas 
the wicked Queen’s plans seem to be ripening 
and her object attained, Dwainie outwits her 
and triumphantly saves the King and Prince 
from the toils of the traitoress. 
the Good and the Pure triumph over Evil. 

“’TPhough the cause of Evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis Truth alone is strong.”’ 

In this last tragical scene, Jucklet, having 
turned against his mistress, hurls the fatal 
charm intended for Dwainie, into Crsetillomeem’s 
face. He had warned her long before ‘‘to have 
a care thy spells do not revert upon thyself,” and 
now she is stricken by the very curse she had 
prepared for another—a just and awful retribu- 
tion. 

Crestillomeem is a perfect representation of a 

wicked, designing woman; she is wholly un- 
worthy of the love Krung heaps upon her, all 
the time she is plotting against him. How well 

Jucklet describes her position: 

“Yea, he thinks thee even true to him as thou 

Art fickle, false and subtle. 

O, how blind 

And lame, and deaf and dumb, and worn and weak, 
And faint, and sick, and all-commodious 

His dear love is!”’ 

This poem abounds in beauty of description; 

_ it is delicate in its harmony, the figures are ex- 
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So always will 


quisite in their perfection; and the use of words 
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to express fine shades of meaning is simply mar- | 
velous, showing that the poet has complete com- — 


mand of the English language. 5 
listen to this description of falling asleep: 


“Worn to a languor slumber-deep, 
The soul of the dreamer lifts 

A silken sailon the gulfs of sleep, 
And into the darkness drifts ” 


For instance, © 


How like a burst of heavenly hope and peace | 


the song of Spraivoll falls upon onr ears in that 
terrible scene following the Queen’s overthrow, 
where in the midst of the confusion we hear her 
in a voice of ‘‘thrilling sweetness” singing these 
words of cheer: 

‘The pride of noon must wither soon, 

The dusk of death must fall; 

Yet out of darkest night the moon 

Shall blossom over all!”’ 

Surely a poem that can lift its readers so far 
above the care and petty strife of this world is 
not, nor evér can be ‘‘an idle dreme.” 
use Dwainie’s words, ‘‘Sweet-sweet beyond all 


_art and wit of uttering.” 


Probably there is but one place in the drama 
where it may be said that the poet has reached 
the sublime, and that is in the ‘‘Prayer of Juck- 
let.” After his drunken sleep, Jucklet awakes to 
the realization of his ‘‘vast o’er-toppling weight 
of sin.” He dares not ask for forgiveness, still 
he feels that pray he must, and it isin the last 
stanza of this prayer that the climax is reached: 


“‘Leastwise one mercy: 
I not have leave to. pray 
All self to pass away,— 
Forgetful of all needs 
Mine own— 
Neglectful of all creeds;— 
Alone, i 
Stand fronting Thy high throne and say, 
‘To Thee, 
O Infinite, I pray 
Shield Thou mine enemy!’ ”’ 


Oct. 10, 1893. 


May 


EmMA C. STRADLING. 


“GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS,” 


the latest book from the pen of our famous Indi- 
ana poet, adds another laurel to his crown of 
glory. ‘THe book is full of beauties. 
a wide diversity of subjects—all human senti- 
ments and experiences, from comedy to tragedy, 
from childhood to death, are portrayed with that 
insight into nature which marks the true poet, 
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Bris is ear is attuned to nature’s meiedies.: he pic- RILEY’S WORKS. 

| tures her in all her varied moods, 1883, 1891—Neighborly Poems, including ‘‘Old 
| A poem called ‘September Dark,” reminds us | Swimmin’ Hole.” 

| _ of Longfellow’s ‘‘Day in February” in its clear 1886, 1891—Sketches in Prose. 

Ay Beer painting: “a8 1887—A fterwhiles—-Serious and Dialect Poetry. 
x “The air fal!s chill; 1888—Pipes O’ Pan—Five Sketches and. Fifty 

The whip-poor-will Poems. < 

4 1s MOA eats ape aaa ata 1890—Rhymes of Childhood—Child-Dialect and 
ia The dusk grows dense, 

| ‘ The silence tense; Verses. 

J} And, lo, the katydids commence.” 1891—T he Flying Islands of the Night. 

| Here the poet gives us some of his quaint dia- 1892—Green Fields and Running Brooks. 

| Bcc poems of child-life delightful both to old and An Old Sweetheart of Mine-—Colored plates: 
and young. Child-nature is to him an open book. Published by The Bowen Merrill Co., 
“Try, Billy and Joe,” ‘‘Jack, the Giant Killer,” Indianapolis. ; 

ie ‘The Hoodoo,” and ‘‘Some Remarks of Bub” de- In England: Old Fashioned Rose Longmans, 
d pict this phase of life. He pays a tribute to the | Green & Co., London. 


Hoosier Folk-Child in a poem of that title. : 

There are in the book other dialect poems pic- Since going to press, Tur Dawn has received 
| turing sceues of Hoosier life, full of quaint | @ copy of Mr. Riley’s new volume of ‘Poems 
| humor and pathos as shown in ‘‘John Aiden and Here at Home,” published by the Century Com- 
|} Percilly,” “How John Quit the Farm,” “Jap pany. This volume seems quite friendly as it 
| Miller,” and ‘What Chris’mas Fetched the Wig- | Teveals to us, at a glance, many poems with 


rs 


There is a tragic-strength in a little poem and ‘“‘Our Hired Girl” give us hearty welcome, 

" called ‘“‘Suspense.” One called ‘‘Blind” tells a and we re-read ‘‘Nothin’ to Say” with added 
pathetic and absorbing love-story. Some of the | Pleasure. ‘‘The Poet of the Future,” herein 

_ poems especially notable for noble sentiments printed in full, is found in the volume. 

_ are, ‘‘Just to be Good,” ‘The Home Going,” aes 

_ “Thanksgiving” and ‘The Watches of the Indiana Young People makes its third visit to — 


_ Night.” us this month. We take pleasure in saying that — 
In a sonnet to “John Brown” he says: it isa good Juvenile paper, and we recommend 
Writ in between the lines of his life-deed it to both young. and old. It deserves'a plateiiay 
We trace the sacred service of a heart every school-room and home. Editor, G. W. 
Answering the Divine command, in every part Bass, Franklin Building, Indianapolis. 
Bearing our human weal: his love did feed 
The loveless; and his gentle hand did lead < 
The blind, and lift the weak. A VOTE UPON RILEY’S POEMS, 
- i ’ 
Of Longfellow he says: ; RILEY i MOST POPULAR POEMS. 
The winds haye talked with him confidingly; Members of High School and others who were _ 
The trees have whispered to him; and the night familiar with Riley’s poetry were asked to vote 
k Hath held him gently as a mother might, for their favorite poem. The following is the 
i And taught him allsad tones of melody. result: 
z ‘The gem of this collection of poetical gems, | An Old Sweetheart.......... "hie sic eee 48 votes | 
| the poem which most appeals to us all in its ten- | ‘The Frost is on the Punkin’........... OH 285 
| 4 der love and patriotism, is ‘‘A Monument for the Knee-Deep in. June.) ...... + cok o See eee 
| Soldiers.” The monument dedicated to “Indi- | Old Swimmin’ Hole................... 13 “ 
: Q ana’s Silent Victors” is no more elegant or beau- | Old-Fashioned Roses ................ lL © 
4 tiful in its teaching than this tribute paid to the | Little Orphant Annie................. go“ 
_ soldiers by our Hoosier poet: Raggedy Man... c.2% -. ansehen een 
‘A monument for the soldiers! © a 5 
a : ‘ There were a great many poems which re-_ 
: Built of a people’s love, t : x c 7 
|. And blazoned and decked and panoplied ceived one vote and also many which received 
With the hearts ye build it of!”’ more than one vote and less than five; among 


Epna Horwitz. these were: ‘‘Afterwhiles,” ‘‘Banks O’ Deer 


“aa * ‘1 114 27) TAS 
| ginses.” which we are familiar. ‘‘The Raggedy Man 
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~ Crick,” “Grigesby Station,” and ‘“‘Nothin’toSay.”’ 


There were about three hundred votes cast. 
AN OLD SWEETHEART. 


~ Asone who cons at evening o’er an album all alone, 


And muses on the faces of the friends that he has known, 
So I turn the leaves of fancy till, in shadowy design, 

I find the smiling features of an old sweetheart of mine. 
‘The lamplight seems to glimmer with a flicker of surprise, 
As I turn it low to rest me of the dazzle in my eyes, 

And light my pipe in silence, save a sigh that seems to 

yoke 
Its fate with my tobacco and to vanish with the smoke. 


"Tis a fragrant retrospection—for the loving thoughts 
that start 
Into being are like perfumes from the blossom of the 
heart; 
And to dream the old dreams over is a luxury divine— 
When my truant fancy wanders with that old sweetheart 
of mine. 


Though I hear, beneath my study, like a fluttering of 
~ wings, 

The voices of my children, and the mother as she sings, 

I feel no twinge of conscience to deny me any theme 

When care has cast her anchor in the harbor of a dream. 


In fact, to speak in earnest, I believe it adds a charm 
To spice the good a trifle with a little dust of harm— 
For I find an extra flavor in Memory’s mellow wine 


j That makes me drink the deeper to that old sweetheart 


of mine. 


A face of lily-beauty, with a form of airy grace, 


- Floats out of my tobacco as the genii from the vase; 


‘And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair of azure eyes 
As glowing as the summer and as tender as the skies. 


_Icansee the pink sunbonnet and the little checkered 


dress 


- She wore when first I kissed her and she answered the 


caress 
With the written declaration that, ‘‘as surely as the vine 
Grew ’round the stump,’’ she loved me—that old sweet- 
heart of mine. 


And again I feel the pressure of her slender little hand 


 Asweused to talk together of the future we had planned— 


When I should be a poet, and with nothing else to do 


- But write the tender verses that she set music to: 


When we should live together in a cozy little cot 
Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy garden-spot, 


“Where the vines were ever fruited, and the weather ever 


fine, 
And the birds were ever singing for that old sweetheart 
' of mine: 


When I should be her lover forever and a day, 


And she my faithful sweetheart tiil the golden hair was 


gray; 
And we should be so happy that when either’s lips were 
dumb 


E SY would not smile in Heaven till the other’s kiss had 


2 paec! 
* * * * * 


“But, ee my dream is broken by a step upon the stair, 


_ And the door is softly opened, and—my wife is standing 


‘there; 


To greet the living presence of that old sweetheart ce 


mine. 


By permission of The Bowen-Merrill Co, 


RILEY’S RECITATIONS. 


Riley’s style of reciting cannot be compared | 
with that of any one else; itis peculiarly his own. © 
He is not a student of elocution and his manner || 


is not cultivated, so far as cultivation usually 
goes, but in his own original style he is unpar- 
alleled. We suppose the principal merit of his’ 
recitations is his wonderful power of mimicry. — 

When giving the part of a small boy he actsa 
small boy to perfection. We consider that his 


recitations in this character are better than his 


representations of the Hoosier farmer; but the 


equal of his ‘‘small boy” poems and his manner 


of rendering them is certainly not to be found. 


In the selection where the litttle brother en- | 
tertains his sister’s beau, nothing could be more ~ 
ridiculous than the way in which Riley asks the 7 


funny questions and imparts to the imaginary 


young man information which should never have ~ 


been revealed. 
Then in the poem, 


own tale, and yet enjoying the terror which 
he thinks he is inspiring in his hearers. 

Another of Riley’s recitations is ‘‘Dot Leedle 
Poy of Mine.” This might be called a kind of 
Sonata Pathet‘gue among the other poems; as the 
‘‘leedle poy” dies at the close, andthe grief and 
loneliness of the poor old father are very pathetic. 


One of the most enjoyable and ludicrous selec- — 
Riley always con- | 


tions is the ‘‘Peanut Story.” 
vulses his audience by the way in which he has 
the teacher give an object lesson on the peanut, in 
words of about five syllables, to aclass of tiny 
toddlers who hardly know their alphabets. 


‘The Gobble-uns “ll git — 
you,” Mr. Riley’s manner is exactly that of the 
little chap, frightened and awe-stricken by his © 


| 


Altogether the public sentiment in regard to | 


Riley might be described by a line from that 


xX 5 
poem which we all know, 
“Ain’t he a funny old Raggedy Man?”’ 


ie Brssik McINTosH. « 7 


NUGGETS FROM RILEY. 


* * * From his flying quill there dripped 
Such music on his manuscript 

That he who listens to the words, 

May close his eyes and dream the birds 

Are twittering on every hand 

A language he can understand, 
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Of the Beautiful City, he says: 


‘* * Yet never the story may tire us, 


First graven in symbols of stone; 
Re-written on scrolls of papyrus, 

_ And parchment, and scattered and blown 
By the wirfds of the tongues of all nations, 
Like a litter of leaves wildly whirled 
Down the rack ofa hundred translations, 
From the earliest lisp of the world. 


Were not shine and shadow blent 
As the gracious Master meant? 
Let us temper our content 

With His own. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 


Whatever the weather may be, 
It’s the song ye sing, an’ the smile ye wear 
That’s a-makin’ the sunshine everywhere. 


. For we know not every morrow can be sad; 
So, forgetting all the sorrow we have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
. And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 


No depth of agony but feels 

Some fragment of abiding trust, 
Whatever death unlocks or seals, 
‘The mute beyond is just. - 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead. He is just away. 


Jest do your best, and praise or blame 
That follers that, counts jest the same. 
As it’s give’ me to perceive, 
I most certainly believe 
When a man’s jest glad plum through, 
God’s pleased with him, same as you. 


The Hoosier Folk-child! Rich is he— 
* % * % * 


He owns the bird-songs of the hills, 
The laughter of the April rills; 

And his are all the diamonds set 

In Morning’s dewy coronet, 

And his the Dusk’s first minted stars 
That twinkle through the pasture-bars, 
And litter allthe skies at night, 

With glittering scraps of silver light; 
The rainbow’s bar from rim to rim, 

In beaten gold, belongs to him. 


Jest natchurl, and the more hurraws 
You git, the less you know the cause. 


You know-a teardrop from a joke! 


STORIES OF_RILEY. 


One night Mr. Riley was at the home of a he 


young lady, making a call. Inthe course of the 


conversation the young lady was astonished to 


see how pale Mr. 
about it. 

‘““Yes, I am pale,” he answered, and went 
on to say how beautiful the moonlight was, and 
how lovely things looked. Hecomplimented the 
young lady on her appearance, and said he koew 
she was his friend. 

‘‘Your father and mother like me, do they not?” 
he continued, and, of course, the young lady 
replied that they did. 

She became quite nervous and bewildered at 


Riley was, and remarked 


his seriousness and appearance of suffering. 


Finally to her amazement, he broke out with 
‘‘May I borrow a pair of your father’s slippers?” 

It seems that his patent-leather pumps were 
hurting his feet. 


life. 
A short time ago a friend with whom he was 
staying spilt some ink on his coat. 
Mr. Riley immediately seized the coat and 
commenced trying to take the stain out, acting 


as if he werea tallon, and having asa motto 
+ “Tive and let live.” 


HELEN CoLE. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE BALLOT. 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 
JOHN PIERPONT. 


COMMENT. 


Napoleon was defeated inoneday. ‘The Battle 
of Gettysburg was fought in three days. The 
heaven and earth were made in six days—yet the 
United States Senate has taken two whole 
months to discuss the silver bill, and there isa 
prospect for several months more of discussion. 


_ We wish our ‘‘Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” 
Mr. Voorhees, would write to the young Hoosiers — 


in Indianapolis and explain why it takes our dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizens so long to come to a 


Mr. Riley is quite humorous in his every-day 


4 


conclusion when it has taken so much less time 


to do so many other greater things. 


When we reach maturity the senators will have 


to act more quickly or they will have to let some 
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~ one else act for them; it will not take two months 


- to decide a silver bill when we become voters. 
We. have here in Hoosierdom a poet who 
could write a book while the silver bill is being 
decided. BELT FARRABEE. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Venus, after an absence of nearly a year, has 
again made her appearance as an evening star. 
She will continue to grow brighter until January 
6th, when she will have reached her greatest 
brilliancy. 


Telephotography is a new art for the purpose 
of taking photographs at a considerable distance 
from the observer. 


Some visiting cards are now made of aluminum. 

They are ligbt, flexible and have a metallic 
- lustre, and receive.an impression as distinct as if 
on paper. 

Several extinct lakes have been found in the 
vicinity of the Great Salt Lake, Utah, by mem- 
bers of the U.S. Geological Survey. Lake Boon- 
ville, the largest, covered so much _ territory 
when full that if it now existed it would rank 
with the great lakes. ‘The region is now very 
dry and arid, although itis supposed when the 
lake existed the region was fertile. 

CHarLEs EK, FRAILEY. 


THE SCHOOL. 
FOOT-BALL,. 

- With the opening of school comes the foot- 
“ball season. From the present out-look the 

eleven this year will be much stronger than that 

of last year. ‘The object of the team is to bring 
~some elevenhere to play. The High School boys 

have liberally subscribed to a fund to help fit out 
the players. The greatest loss is in Stetson 
_ Parker, the former center-rush, who will not play 
with the team this year. 


Oct. 20th. The team played at Edinburg yester- 
_ day and were defeated by a score of 6 to 4. 


illustrious orators. 


some selections from his works will be given. 


THE SENATE. 7 

The High School Senate has begun undef) 
favorable circumstanccs. ‘The President is Bert) 
Bales, while the roll of thirty members is called | 
by Alwin Craft. The first business meeting) 
was held Monday, Oct. 2, when a bill for prohi-. 
biting immigration was introduced by Senator’ 
Mills, of Texas. From the spirited debates, there | 
is no doubt but the present members will be) 


DEBATING CLUB. 


The Senior Debating Club was organized Fri | 
day, Sept. 29, with a membership of ee 
The President is Bert Bales; Vice- -President, | 
Alvin Schmidt, and Secretary, Frank Jelleff. :| 

j 
if 


NATURE CLUB. 

This Club was organized for the purpose of 

studying Nature atfirst hand. Its members hav e 

made matiy excursions to the fields and woods. 

around Indianapolis. They have received a very 

kind letter from John Burroughs, who te 
to walk with them when he comes to our city. 


POST-GRADUATES. 


We are proud to say that there are twenty, 
post graduates in High School. Misses Stradling 
and McClellan, contributors to this number, are 
graduates of the June class of ’93. 


4 
| 

AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION, 4 
The Agassiz Association in High School has. 


not reported. We hope to hear from them next 
time. 


— j 
PIANO. . | 

The piano used in Room C is kindly furnished 
by Rich & McVey. | 
: Kart RosENBuRG. | 
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Fac-Simile Poem—Maurice Be Terie een): 5 
Matmecm VOI PSOne Tgucusicllot Ss acl 4s eke ue 7 
The School in the Reeds =Manirice! TRoGipstn ies B 
If I Were a Boy Again—Maurice Thompson. .... 8 
What I Found in the Garret—Lillian Morgan... . 9 
Maurice Thompson’s Prose Writings on Nature Sub- 
[ERS No. GSU pO. Seiten aa een Bee lays 10 
Selections from the Prose Writings of Maurice 
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From “Sylvan Secrets :” 
The Motif of a Bird aa aaa Noel . 11 


Sylvan Secrets... . AD Aci Sr ce 8g 
Mind and Memory of Birds Er Mise da ilT 
Advice upon Reading Shakespeare . . . . 12 


A Souther Swamp «6 +. i | Geena aie 
From ‘“‘ By-Ways and Bird Notes:” 

AY Red-Headed Hamily 7. . 29.5. 5. «14 
From “The Witchery of Archery:” 

Robin Hood and His Merry Clan—Adapted 


by Lilian Gibbs 2 = 2 =. . a nce 

Maurice Thompson’s Verse—Meredith Nicholson eo 
Maurice Thompson’s “Songs of a Mocking-Bird”— 

CGertrider Caroll y-acrr ms capers, TO 


Selections from Maurice rRempeen s pees 
The Wabash, ‘‘ America,” “Our Legend,” “To the 
South,” At Night, To Ses oe Before Sunrise, 


plore Lhe). Gre, Alene Beaten cobain ec) Vest nc ves dvs . 18, 19 
Maurice Thompson on renee PORE el oc RL sas SL MeN) 
An Anecdote—Maurice Thompson. ....... 19 
EDITORIAL— 
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Bryant’s Birthday, } Margaret D. Foster... . 20 

Lew Wallace, 
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Christmas Beene ey icrinia Sale: Sone ede ie) 
For Christmas Morning—Robert E. Hall. . . . 20 

Be love Sonpg-—Susan bh. Wallace... ..-.5..-. 21 


CHRISTMAS. Story of the Wise Men, as Told in 
Arabia—Susan H. Wallace .......- 4421 
Christmas at Bethlehem—Ola B. MeCann Ree 21 
Children’s Festival of the Arabs—Adelaide Moore,21 

Christmas Sports and Pastimes—Jenny Lind Rob- 


sbetYopree chen) © Fee) LRG AL acy en ea 
Yule- Tide—Edith weay a ates FS bic Ne eae: 
ase etancartis-neritia Weight. Pe Eis 28, 
Mistletoe and Mistletoe Gathering — Pearl Shufel- 
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Christmas in Germany, France and England— 


Beller Vio oir Manis wired hea eet aaa ee 24 
Christman: Scandinavica nt le oat ae 
‘LHR BRYAN) VASE. | «(liustration:.)\ ce. 0-26 
An account of the Bryant Vase—Zella Dailey . . ... 27 
Bryant’s Tender Conscience—Selected .. . . 28 


NATURE NOTES. From Journals of the oun pee 
roughs Classes in High School. Military Disci- 
pline Among the Crows—Leroy Hillman. The 
Wasp—Harry Goldrick. The Caterpillar—John 
G. Hyland. Pigeon Language—Percy Power. 
The Ant—Keyes Winter. Nature’s Nap—John 
Dyer. The Parent Birds—Elmer Scott. The 
Gentian—Lulu M. Adams. . 28-30 

STORY DEPARTMENT. 

The Story of the Fringed and Blind Gentians— 


Selected . : oy ASNT, 
WorpD Srorigs. The Word ‘ ‘Cent — Otto Marting. 30 
The Word Bugle—Bertha Wright. ....... 25 


POLITICAL. Shall the Chinese be Excluded—Willis 
TIO Warde se ec ee . 3% 

Let Our Congressmen meee ane aes avigat 
Baker. : Rc pee 


IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. rire im Ces, 
Meteorological Station; Audubon Plates . . 32 
Views from the Ferris Wheel, Limited Description— 


Nellie"Green, Mab yS.) ©. Ba) McGee mencons > 
PORERATE OR LEW WAMTACE) (ie (aii. ssma a4 
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General Wallace, the Soldier—Mabel P. Seumiat 3 ey 
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Works of Lew Wallace. Works of Susan E. Wallace 42 
CORRESPONDENCE. Andover.—Dwight Day . . 42 
THE SCHOOL. High School Senate; Foot Ball; 


Music; Nature Club; A Gift to Room C—Dan 

Brown, Herbert Woollen. ...... Ae 
BOOKS AND PAPERS. Maurice Thompson’ swore 

Indiana Young People. New Books .. . . 43 
WIT AND WISDOM—Morris Breuning....... 44 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


“Fle 1s a poet strong and true 


Who loves wild thyme and honey-dew ; 


And like a brown bee works and sings, 


With morning freshness on his 


wings.” 


—Wild Honey. 
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WRITERS. 
i 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


INDIANA 


_ THE Dawn is pleased to introduce to its 
| readers Maurice Thompson, another noted Indi- 
ana writer. 
4 Maurice was the fifth child; he was born in 
| the village of Fairfield, in Indiana, on the ninth 
| of September, 1844. : 
| On his father’s side, Mr. Thompson is Scotch- 
Irish. He was christened James Maurice, but 
| dropped the first name soon after he came of age. 
i While he was yet a small child his parents 
| went to Kentucky, and thence to North Georgia, 
where they lived until 1868 in that beautiful 
mountain region on a lonely plantation. There 
~the boy was placed in the care of private tutors, 
under the immediate direction of his mother, a 
| woman of strong character and excellent educa- 
tion, The object was to make a civil engineer 
of him, and he mastered mathematics, in- 
cluding geometry, trigonometry and calculus. 
His natural taste, however, was for the lan- 
guages. Greek was then, as it is now, his special 
_ delight, but he learned Latin, and early became 
_ extensively acquainted with the old literatures. 
_ He took up French, too, at first to be able to 
_ examine mathematical works in that language, 
but afterwards became fascinated with the early 
_ French poets and romancers, studying them, 
_ “devouring them ravenously,” as he has himself 
_ expressed it, until “saturated with their spirit.” 
His father was a wandering Baptist minister, 
_ who spent little time at home. The library was 
_ asmall one, composed mostly of history, poetry 
_ and romance collected by his mother; but as 
the boy’s mind developed, books were bought as 
he demanded them, and there grew up in that 
isolated mountain home a curious collection cf 
Greek, Latin, French—mostly old editions of 
the classics—books better suited to the mind of 
an old scholar than to the need of an ordinary 
boy in his teens. ; 


SATIS 


HIS LITERARY CAREER. 


Mr. Thompson began writing stories and 
poems at a very early period of his youth, but 
_ did not print much before he became a man. 
James Russell Lowell, Horace Greeley and W. D. 
| Howells first discovered his great artistic gifts, 
and Mr. Longfellow and Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant encouraged him to enter upon a literary 
career. His rise to fame was rapid and his place 
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seems to be a permanent one in American letters. 
What he writes has the stamp of enduring style 


‘and the polish of artistic taste and rare scholar- 


ship. 

When asked which one of his own poems he 
liked best, he promptly answered: ‘“‘ My ‘Songs 
of a Mocking-Bird,’ which are the first four 
pieces in my latest volume of poems published 
by Houghton, Miffln & Co., Boston.” He is at 
present literary editor of the Mew York Inde- 
pendent. 


HIS LOVE OF CHILDREN AND STUDY. | 

“Mr. Thompson is a lover of children, and chil- 
dren love him. Gentle in his manners, always 
full of stories of adventure, for his life in its 
earlier years was picturesque and varied, he 
charms young people with his talk. And yet 
no man is more reserved and dignified than he, 
or harder of approach when he wishes to be 
alone. One who has had a look at his home life 
says of him that his study is the favorite room 
of his family. He sits writing with the whole 
little flock chattering around him, and occasion- 
ally he looks up to put in a word or to laugh at 
some bright remark by one of the children. He 
lives a quiet, unostentatious life, is a great stu- 
dent and is one of the finest Greek scholars now 
living, as well asa thorough master of the French. 


HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


In person, Mr. Thompson is above the medium 
height, slenderly and compactly built, straight 
as an arrow, dark skinned, with a_ strongly 
marked, though pleasant, face. His eyes are 
dark gray, touched with flecks of amber. He 
has always been an athlete and a lover of out- 
door sports. 

HIS HOME. 


His home, ‘“‘Sherwood Place,” is in Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; it is a large, old brick house, 
situated in the center of a five-acre grove of 
native trees, a roomy, mansion-like structure 
which, as you enter, gives you the impression 
of solidity, stateliness and repose. Everything 
about it is large and has a durable look; com- 
fort is suggested at every turn; homelikeness is 
uppermost. The study is a gold room, large, 
warm, airy, lined all around with book-shelves. 
A mahogany desk of the first empire stands in 
a cozy place between two windows which look 
across a wide veranda upon a green grass sward 
under trees. A little distance off, the gable of 
General Lew Wallace’s beautiful cottage home 
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is visible among the beeches in the shade of 
which ‘Ben Hur” was written. General Wal- 
lace and Mr. Thompson were at one time law 
partners. 


oO 


THE SCHOOL IN THE WOODS. 


‘“When a boy I lived on my father’s plantation 
in the Cherokee country of North Georgia. 

A passion for the study of natural history, 
and especially of ornithology, led me to spend 
most of my time in the woods. I carried my 
books and a telescope in a small water-tight 
knapsack. : 

I had for arms, an English bow and arrows, 
and a short, light, single-barreled shotgun. 

The plantation consisted of from two hundred 
to three hundred acres of cleared land on the edge 
of a large, dense forest. It was made very attrac- 
tive for birds and small quadrupeds by many 
little spring streams rippling along many little 
dells among ferns, wild morning-glories and 
balsams. 

Wishing to study all the branches of liberal 
education, while paying especial attention to 
zoology and natural history, I made my school 
life very joyful by arranging my studies so that, 
by spending extra time with my teachers for 
three days of the week, I had the other three for 
rambles and outdoor studies. While lying be- 
side clear mountain streams in the cool shade of 
the wild woods, I read several works on natural 
history, while at another time and place, I would 
be poring over mathematical problems. 

My father had a friend in England who, learn- 
ing that I was a bird hunter, sent me word that 
he would give me ten pounds sterling money 
for the skins of two perfect specimens of the 
great, black woodpecker, a very rare and beauti- 
ful bird, a little larger than a tame pigeon. 

I sent the Englishman thirteen skins before 
he got two he was satisfied with, and at my 
request he sent me a double-barreled shotgun, 
the best he could buy for ten pounds in London. 

What made my school life most delightful was 
the company of my younger brother, who 
studied with me. He was an enthusiastic egg- 
hunter, and collected for the cabinets of some 
gentlemen some very rare eggs. 

We both delighted in shooting with bow and 
arrow, and often spent an hour at that sport. 
We used to angle a great deal for bass, which 
abounded in the streams of Northern Georgia, 


and sometimes we did this to the detriment of 
our lessons. 

Late in the bass-fishing season we used to go 
in a flat-bottomed boat after muscadines, which 
grew on vines overhanging the rivers. ‘These 
are large grapes which grow singly instead of in 
bunches. We often thought that muscadine 
juice made an algebra problem easier to solve 
and even brightened the angles of a French verb. 

Immediately after the first frost of autumn we 
went camping on the mountain sides, often our 
teachers with us to give us outdoor lectures. 
These expeditions were made principally after 
chestnuts, and at night while sitting around a 
fire of pine knots, meat never was juicier and 
bread sweeter. Mental food takes on the same 
increase of flavor and novelty of taste when- 
blown over by the winds, shone upon by the | 
sun and moon, and dampened by the dews of | 
nature. 

When men ask me where I was educated, I 
answer, ‘In the University of the Wood,’ and 
they sometimes add the further question, ‘Is 
that a German school?’ Then I look grave and 
shake my head, saying, ‘No, it is situated in 
the Georgia mountains.’ ’—Maurice Thompson, 
in “Boys Book of Sports.” 


By permission of Century Co. 


oO 


“IF -I WERE A BOY AGAIN? 


Mr. Thompson says, “There are some things. 
I would attend to at all hazards. What a field 
a boy has with the whole of life and the whole 
world before him! If the best could be made 
of the morning time, when everything is dewy 
and in bloom, how fragrant, fresh and zestful the 
after time would be! I got a deal out of boy- 
hood, but I can look back and see what precious. | 
opportunities I pushed aside.’ * * * * 

The foregoing are the opening words of a 
frank and entertaining sketch in which the au- 
thor tells what he did do in his boyhood. 

The following are the closing lines of the 
same sketch: 

“Tf I were a boy again, I should begin early | 
to study the power of words and to make out 
their meaning in color and form. What we ali 
most lack, is ability to express ourselves. We 
may easily clothe our thoughts in words; but to. 
put ourselves into the formula, there is the diffi- 
culty. The nature of the bee goes into the | 
honey; the individuality of the man’s life should | 


watt ae 
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go into his work. ‘This is art, and art is power. 
Knowledge is nothing, wisdom is nothing, until 
genius applies it by the wonder-working power 
If I were a boy again, this power would 
not escape me.” MAURICE ‘THOMPSON. 


) 
WHAT I FOUND IN THE GARRET. 


No: one need try to convince me that the 
garret is not a good place to find things which 
usually can not be found elsewhere. If you 
wish to go to a masquerade, you go to the garret 
to find some old dress your grandmother used 
to wear—but in this case it is not a masquerade 
that Iam going to. I am going to the garret to 
see if I can not find, among the dusty literature 
which has been accumulating there for the last 
seven years, some small article which will give 
me an idea of Maurice Thompson’s style of 
writing, for, until within a week or two ago, he 
was a perfect stranger to me. 

I find a magazine which I think may contain 
some literature, so I open the book and my eye 
rests upon an article entitled, ‘“‘ Beside the Gulf, 
with Ruskin.” In this article, Mr. Thompson 
has some very beautiful descriptions. But I do 
not stop here in my search; I find another 
article by the same author, entitled “Truth and 
Sincerity in Criticism ;” and still another article, 
but this time it is a criticism on Mr. Thompson. 

I will try, as far as possible, to give you parts 
of some of the articles that I found, in order 
that you may also have the benefit. 


In the article ‘‘ Beside the Gulf, with Ruskin,”’ 
Mr. Thompson says: 

“Let me sketch a bit of landscape before I 
begin to write—a bit with which I have been so 
charmed day after day that I have looked at 
nothing else. 


“The point of view is a high swell of sand | 


thinly set with tall, slender pine trees, and our 
seat is a smooth weather-beaten log. Behind us 
is a dense forest stretching away for miles—a 
forest in which the blooms and tassels are be- 
ginning to show. Albeit, it is the second day of 
February. Before us, and but one hundred and 
fifty yards away, shines the white beach and the 
pale blue water of the Gulf of Mexico. 

“There is a sound overhead, a strange moan- 
ing, made by the breeze in the pine tops, and 
the rythmic sea-boom seems to follow close to 
the ground at our feet. We can see the sky in 
violet streaks and fragments through the foliage ; 


and we can catch, at times, glimpses of stately 
ships, standing far out along the horizon, 
apparently motionless, but in reality bowling 
along before a good breeze ‘from lands of snow 
to lands of sun.’ The temperature of the air is 
such that we need no wraps, and yet are not too 
warm, and there is a June-like balm ‘felt with 
every breath we draw.” 


“One could almost afford to have a sharp 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism in order to 
get sent down here (for a month or two of con- 
valescence), where one may lie on a log like an 
alligator, and listen to the wind, and the sea, 
and the roaring pines, while an obliging friend 
sits buzzing and humming over a volume of 
Ruskin like a bee over a flower.” 


“Whatever is good, and at the same time 
genuinely American, is worth honoring, if it is 
but a song of freedom sung out of season by a 
free, wild, bird.” 

“But I find that Nature makes me think of 
light and shade all the time. Indeed, I see noth- 
ing else in Nature so emphasized here, so accent- 
uated there, so obtruded, so dashed about and 
experimented with, so insisted upon at every 
turn, as light and shade; and he must be a vig- 
orous brushman, certainly, who can get into a 
picture more light and shade than Nature habit- 
ually uses on her smallest canvas. Even now 
the sails of the smack are shining like a flake of 
moonshine against the dark magnolias of a low 
shore-line as it glides into the little harbor.” 


“We Americans know very well that we have 
the laugh turned on our English friends who 
point to Walt Whitman as the most ‘ American’ 
of our poets. Not that we deny the genius of 
the ‘ good gray poet.’ The point of our objection 
to the dictum of the English critic is found in 
absolute knowledge of two facts: First, the 
fact that the English critic regards American 
life as being barbarous; second, the fact that 
the English critic knows nothing at all about 
American life.” 

The foregoing selections from the pen of 
Mr. Thompson are only a few of those I found 
in the magazines in the garret. It is useless to 
say that I have brought down the magazines and _ 
placed them in my library with all the delight 
that any discoverer experiences upon unearthing 
a treasure. I will never forgot my first real 
introduction to the writings of Maurice Thomp- 
son. LILLIAN MORGAN. 
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MR. THOMPSON’S PROSE WRITINGS ON 
NATURE SUBJECTS. 


It is not as novelist and not as critic but as a 
nature writer that Mr. Thompson has his charm 
for us. 

Let us open “By-Ways and Bird Notes.” 
What shall we select? Here are the contents: 
“In the Haunts of the Mocking-Bird,” ‘““A Red- 
Headed Family,’ Tangle-Leaf Papers—I, I, 
III and IV, and we wish to copy every one. 
“The Threshold of the Gods,” ‘“‘Browsing and 
Nibbling, ““Out-Door Influences in Literature,” 
“A Fortnight in a Palace of Reeds,” ‘“‘Cuckoo 
Notes,” “Some Minor Song Birds,” and “Birds 
of the Rocks.” These titles are interesting, but 
their filling out in their author’s delightful style 
is, to say the least, charming. Here is a ques- 
tion to which you will find an answer in Tangle- 
Leaf Papers—I. ‘What significance is there in 
the fact that the mocking-bird never tries to 
imitate the cooing of the dove?” 

Mr. Thompson says he knows where Longfel- 
low got the suggestions for his ‘‘ Flower-de- 
Luce;”’ for the dew of morning, brushed from 
brookside flags and meadow weeds, is in the 
stanzas. -He thinks that a humorist asa rule, 
should be read within the limitations of four 
walls, for Nature is always in earnest. ‘‘A novel 
that will bear the sunlight and the winds and the 
bird songs, may be put down as a good one.” 
He gives us a key to his critical, artistic sense 
when he says, “‘How tasteless become the pol- 
ished bits of conventional art when we attempt 
to enjoy them in the open air, when the violets 
grow and the wild vines hang in festoons!” “It 
is easy to write about Nature, but to write in the 
spirit of Nature, to keep within the limit of her 
rules, is not so easy.” 

He is an admirer of Emerson’s poems, and 
says, ‘““Emerson’s poems are good to have in 
one’s tricycle pouch. I wish I could say as 
much for those of Matthew Arnold. Nothing 
can be finer than the tonic raw sweetness of 
some of Emerson’s verses when read in the soli- 
tude of the woods; and no doubt this unstrained 
American honey is too rich (as is the pulp of 
our pawpaws) for the over-delicate English 
palate. * * * Scattered all through Emerson’s 
poems are thoughts that cut into nature and tap 
her sweetest and most hidden veins.” 

Mr. Thompson wonders that no Southern 
poet has arisen to give us the wood notes of 
the land of the magnolia and the orange (as 


’ condensed 


Emerson has of New England). He says, “A 

Southern Emerson would not be content with 

mere adjective of color and form; he would go 

about like a bumble-bee, extracting from nature 

such sweets as might be found racy of the soil. 

He would be a mole among the plants, a butter- 

fly among the flowers. He would cut into the 

sap veins of the trees; he would peel the fragrant 

barks. His poems would not be composed of 
these things, but their flavor would come out of 
them and out of the sunshine and lazy winds.” 


c 


Mr. Thompson wonders if the “ wheel” or 
tricycle, whereby man propels himself, will not 
help to introduce a new element into our litera- 
ture. Tangle-Leaf Paper IV, is given to notes 
on a tricycle run made in May of ’84. Every 
wheelman should read this chapter and its com- 
panions in Tangle-Leaf Papers. 


“ Browsing and Nibbling” is an interesting 
chapter, and by actual browsing and nibbling 
Mr. Thompson has tasted the inner bark of 
almost every tree growing in the American 
woods. ‘The tastes come back to us, from our 
youth, at his descriptions of hickory, maple, oak 
and beech bark, so accurately given. He says 
further, “There is no other woodland influence, 
however, so strong and fine as the perfumes, 
odors and aromas. Of these, each season has 
its own—the perfume of spring flowers, the 
odors of sumimer mosses and sweet punk, the 
aroma of buds and barks and gums. Even in 
midwinter, when a warm time comes and the 
snow melts and the ground is thoroughly 
thawed, there are woodsy odors borne about 
by the drowsy winds. In fact, the fragrance of 
January is sweeter and more subtly elusive 
than that of May. Go nibble the brown, pointed 
buds of a beech tree in midwinter, and you will 
find how well the individuality of the tree is 
in those laminated little spikes. 
You taste the perfume of tassels and the 
fragrance of young leaves; there is an aromatic 
hint of coming nuts. You may almost taste the 
songs of the spring birds! What words these 
buds: are! How prophetic! We bite them, 
and, lo! the spring risesin a vision! Its poem 
is read in advance!” 
aK ok *K K ok 7s ok ok ok 

“The gracious ways of Nature are so simple and 
so manifold. She gives us dew instead of phil- 
osophy, perfumes instead of science, flowers in 
place of art, fruit in lieu of lectures, and nuts 


ne 
instead of sermons.” 
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‘The Red-Headed Family,” another chapter, 
is so fine that it has been given in this paper 
almost entire. We must close this book, ‘“‘By- 
Ways and Bird Notes,” so spicy and so full of 
the true spirit of nature. We go to it again and 
again because of its raciness. ‘Sylvan Secrets,” 
a companion to ‘“By-Ways and Bird Notes,” is 
another book which no nature lover can afford 
to be without. There is, however, no copy of it 
in the Public Library or in any book store in 
Indianapolis. You will have to send to John B. 
Alden, New York, for it. 


oO 


SELECTIONS FROM SYLVAN SECRETS. 


“rk MOTIF OF BIRD SONG.” 


One of the most pleasing of Maurice Thomp- 
son’s sketches, and one by which we are able to 
hold intimate communication with the authors 
of music—the birds—is entitled “The Motif of 
Bird Song.” 

Throughout this sketch there is a tone of har- 
mony which lends enchantment to the beautiful 
' thoughts presented. 

He has devoted most of the article to the 
mocking-bird and the robin, and his preference 
for them is obvious to all his readers. 

He says that among men a fine voice is an 
exception, but among the robins the exception 
is the bird that can not charm its listeners by its 
lay. His description of the mocking-bird’s 
song is so realistic that we can almost hear it 
“like a flashing stream of water flowing over 


stones in the sunlight and flinging aside bubbles . 


and tinkling spray in every direction.” 

He evidently believes that a bird’s song de- 
pends upon its mood, for he says: “I never 
heard one sweet note from an angry or in any 
way unhappy bird.” ; 

The birds by him are regarded as the original 
poets. He says of them in this light: “Ina 
certain way indeed the birds are true poets, 
singing forth the influence of their environ- 
ments—just as Burns sang his, just as Millet 
painted his. The chief difference between the 
highest order of bird music and the lowest order 
of man music is expressed by the word rhyme.” 

A comparison is made between the bird with 
its musical advantage and man with his oppor- 
tunities, and we infer that the writer is with the 
birds. He says: ‘If a quarter-ounce brain 
can shape a bird voice so as to captivate the 


imagination of a man throughout the ages, what 
ought the brain of ninety-two cubic inches do 
with an equal opportunity? Like the musician 
of old, it should set the very trees to dancing.” 
BLANCHE NOEL. 


“SYLVAN SECRETS.” 

From my earliest boyhood to the present hour, 
I have felt a constant and increasing pleasure in 
chasing sylvan secrets through sunlight and 
shadow, by river and brook, on mountain and in 
valley, all the way back and forth from the lakes 
of the North to the great Southern Gulf. Many 
of these secrets I have caught as in a net, a lot 
of rustling, chirruping, melodious things, like 
singing birds or prismatic colors, glowing, odor- 
ous, flower-like visions, robbing me of the power of 
expression, yet ever demanding description. * * * 

What a romance is geology! What a melo- 
drama is life from its lowest to its highest forms! 
We are apt to look upon Darwin as a realist; but 
when we read him well, he is a poet like Milton, 
a dreamer like Pythagoras, a prophet like Daniel, 
a dramatist like Shakespeare. * * * 

Who reads nature without the side-light of 
many books? How shall one keep the art of 
literature out of one’s interviews with things in 


the wilderness? If I hear a thrush or a mocking- - 
bird sing, how shall I hinder the coming of the 


Persian and Provencal and old English poets 
with their rhymes about the nightingale? * * * 
How shall I be dumb while the very stars are 
eloquent? Here is Theocritus and here is Keats 
singing away, as young and happy as ever. * * * 

To me all nature is romance. * * * Every 
species of plant or animal has an heroic signifi- 
cance when I remember what a battle it has 
fought for existence. When I am out with the 
trees and the winds and the birds and the flowers, 
I am consorting with things of ancient extraction 
whose adventures and experiences reach back 
into the farthest mists of perspective. They 
have secrets to tell me; but how shall I know 
when they are told? 


MIND AND MEMORY OF BIRDS. 


But the mocking-bird yonder, how old is he? 
How has he carried the great upheavals and the 
great down-sinkings—the floods and the ebbs? It 
is not known; but he is here, nevertheless, as 
young and fresh and free as he was when Adam 
drew the first breath of a living soul. What 
migrations and remigrations has he had to make 
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to keep on land and to follow the shiftings of 
climate centers, during all these geologic oscilla- 
tions! 


ADVICE UPON READING SHAKESPEARE. 


If any young person came to me asking 
how to get grounded in literary wisdom, I 
should say, go study Shakespeare as you would 
study nature, not as a specialist, but in a liberal 
and free way. What edition? Any edition. 
Whose notes? Nobody’s; make your own 
notes, insist upon your own interpretations; then 
go and hear some good reader like Booth or 
Lawrence Barret or Modjeska; but at last cling 
to your own private opinions. 

Go into the open air and read your open-type 
copy of Shakespeare under a tree wherein the 
birds sing and the wind rustles. You will find 
his effects broad, like the sky and the sea; nar- 
row like the brook ; tangled and fretted, like the 
vine-worried groves; earthy as the earth itself. 
As plays, all these works were made for the 
stage; therefore, much of their stuff is mere 
stuff indeed, but these people are people, these 
heroes are heroes, these villains are villains, and 
these lovers are genuine old-time, sweet-kissing 
and hard-fighting ones that it does one’s soul 
good to read about once more, after some dozens 
of modern novels. 


A SOUTHERN SWAMP. 


A Southern swamp is to me a very fascinating 
place, a genuine land of dreams. In a realistic 
sense it is mere mud, water, tussocks, gloom, 
tangled vines, and dusky tree masses; but there 
is that in those dim, damp, luxuriant jungles 
which appeals to all that is romantic in one’s 
nature. It was my fortune once to pitch my 
tent on a ridge of sand lying between the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the mazes of a swamp 
whose almost impenetrable woods and brakes 
stood like a black wall by night and like a 
sheeny screen by day set against a sky as tender 
as the petals of a hyacinth. No sign of human 
life was near, not even a fisherman’s hut. 

The beach of my sand-bar was the most per- 
fect I ever saw—white, hard, and gently sloping 
out to sea, where the greenish waves ran through 
dreamy sunshine to the far white line of horizon. 
A week of southeasterly winds brought up from 
the Caribbean Islands a soft fragrance and balm, 
and kept the water in brisk motion, so that it 
lapped the sand with a melodious roar, and so 


that a dancing zigzag line of silvery spray 
marked the surf-margin as far as one could see. 

In the southwest a long crescent of marsh ran 
from the swamp to the sand. ‘There all manner 
of sea birds congregated at times with a shimmer 
of wings anda clash of voices that touched the 
imagination strangely enough. 


The outer fringe of swamp growth was a line 
of marsh grass growing about waist high and of 
a dusky olive green in color. Next came a 
dense growth of cane with scattering clusters of 
bay trees, then a hummock of live oaks, beyond 
which, lonely, gloomy, and set in eternal wastes 
of water and mud, stretched the moss-hung 
cypress forests and magnolia groves. From a 
little way out to sea this vast jungle had the ap- 
pearance of a mass of low hills running in a 
billowy line against the sky. 


No one without actual experience in exploring 
such a region can form any adequate idea of 
even the general effect of its features. 


Except where the cypress trees grow thin in 
basins of water, the plants of all kinds, from 
immense live-oaks down to the smallest acquatic 
weeds, are packed together so that one can 
scarcely force a way through them. And yet 
the soil is not at all rich, even on the hummocks, 
as compared with the soil of our Western prai- 
ries. It is by night that the swamp shows itself 
to the full expression of its gloom, its solitude 
and its real grandeur. I spent the greater part 
of a night in the very heart of the jungle simply 
to study it. : 

The moon did not rise till after ten, so I had 
two hours of intense darkness, during which I 
used my ears instead of my eyes. 

Silence, vast and profound, is the rule in the 
swamp, but the exception is often very impress- 
ive, sometimes startling. As an instance of 
this: I was comfortably seated on a log be- 
tween two cypress trees, about five feet above 
the ground, waiting for the moon to rise. ‘There 
was no light to relieve the oppressive blackness 
save a faint gleam of sky overhead, where some 
pale ‘stars winked through a rift. The sea 
breeze could not reach me, but it sighed very 
lightly in the topmost feathery tufts of trees. 
The beach was so far away that only a faint, 
mellow roar came from its swashing surf. 

An owl hooted not far off, and the cry was so 
emphasized and exaggerated by contrast with 
the environment that its effect was indescribable. 
At first I did not recognize it as an owl’s voice, 
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but referred it to some wild beast—a panther, 
perhaps—and put myself on the defensive. 
During the years that I was a soldier I was 
never half so frightened in fight as I was by 
that sound. Of course I pulled myself together 
in a moment, but the sudden impression was 
never to be forgotten; a pang of awful terror 
whisked through me like an electric shock. 


The next sound that I heard was that of a 
body, perhaps a raccoon, passing down a tree- 
‘trunk near by with a scratching and scrambling 
that was a relief to my nerves, for it was 
familiar and realistic. At length the little ani- 
mal reached the ground and made its way to a 
puddle of water, where it played for some time. 
Then something frightened it—it may have 
become suddenly aware of my presence—and 
it scampered far away through the woods. 
Somehow its precipitate flight affected me 
strangely, and I half imagined that some 
hideous being of the darkness had approached 
from the depth of the jungle, and frightened it 
away. I listened with suspended breath, but 
not a sound came to my ears. ‘There must have 
followed nearly an hour of utter silence, such as 
no inexperienced person can possibly imagine, 
a silence felt as a positive element far exceed- 
ing in impressiveness the mere absence of all 
sounds. 


Ican understand now how the early Spanish 
and French explorers of these Southern regions 
could tell such wonderful stories of old castles in 
Florida, and of ruined cities almost in the midst 
of impenetrable swamps; for when the moon- 
shine became strong enough to guide me, I 
wandered from place to place, fastening in my 
memory the scenes as they appeared; and the 
commonest forms of the cypress and live-oak 
clumps seen beyond any opening, especially 


over water, were those of ruined villas and 


castles, old moats and crumbling. battlements. 


The frogs and alligators began a desultory 
grunting and booming as the moon came up; but 
these sounds died out soon, giving way, ap- 
parently, to the wild hilarity of a great laughing 
owl, whose voice was equal to a medium steam- 
whistle in its shrillness and compass. It was 
answered by another far away, ringing vaguely 
and faintly, like an echo lost in the interminable 
jungle. 

As the moonlight grew I made my way from 
place to place, noting the wonderful changes 
that came over the landscape with each turn. 


The trees seemed to grow taller and taller, the 
shadows blacker and blacker in contrast with 
the slanting streams of pale, yellowish light fall- 
ing through the rifts. The tangles of vines and 
the dense masses of bay and haw trees often 
forced me to make wild detours. I crawled over 
great heaps of fallen logs, branches and tree tops, 
and through nets of green-brier, till at length I 
came to the shore of a lakelet, which instantly 
brought into my mind Poe’s 


“Dark turn of Auber 
In the ghoul-lamented woodland of Weir.” 


It was a still, dark, sullen sheet of water, 
framed in a fantastically grotesque border of 
jungle, upon which the moonlight was falling 
with ghostly effect. 


I was tired, almost overcome, indeed, with the 
exertion of my ramble, and was glad to perch 
myself, on a huge cypress knee with my heavy 
rubber boots dangling and dripping. I had come 
to study the swamp and nothing was to pre- 
vent me. 


If I had been the only man in the world I 
could not have realized more fully the meaning 
of the word solitude. I knew what the swamps 
of the coal age of geology looked like; for the 
time I was back in the days when the groves of 


lepidodendron and the thickets of giant canes — 


were slowly sinking into the “carboniferous 
seas.’ Below me were vast forests buried in 
the mud and sand, and still the process was 
going on. 

On the side of the lake, over against where I 
sat, a group of immense cypress trees looked 
like a castle, with towers reduplicated in the 
water underneath them. Farther away fantastic 
clouds of fog, bleached by the moonlight, drifted 
against a black wall like that of Babylon, upon 
which stood giant sentinels with spears and 
shields and grotesque helmets. 

But I might write volumes and yet not de- 
scribe a Southern swamp. From the nature of 
things, explorers of these awful mazes are few 
and timid. I have said nothing of the billions 
upon billions of mosquitoes, nothing of the 
malaria, and I shall not, because I was fortified 
against both, and they did not trouble me. I 
came out of the jungle impressed with only its 
grandeur of effect, and with the suggestions its 
strange features had engendered in my imag- 
ination. MAURICE THOMPSON, 

Swamp Sketches. 


By permission. 
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A RED-HEADED FAMILY. 


After describing his tramp to the swamp, 


through the pine-scented air, and giving us a very 
minute description of the swamp, Mr. Thomp- 
son, at last, sees in a white-pine stump before him 
the place where the birds, of which he is in 
search, are building their nest. We will let him 
tell the rest : 

“T looked and saw two large round cavities, 
not unlike immense auger-holes, running darkly 
into the polished surface of the stump, one 
about six feet below the other ; the lower twenty- 
five feet above the ground. Surely, it was no 
very striking picture, this bare, weather-whitened 
column, with its splintered top and its two ori- 
fices, and yet I do not think it was a weakness 
for me to feel a thrill of delight as I gazed at it. 
How long and how diligently I had sought the 
home of Campephilus principalis, the great king 
of the red-headed family, and at last I stood 

Betore.its door!) °F. 


“Campephilus was not at home, for if he had | 


been, I should have seen a long, strong, ivory- 
white beak thrust out of the hole up there, fol- 
lowed by a great red-crested head, turned side- 
wise, so as to let fall upon me the glint of an 
iris unequaled by that of any other bird in the 
world. He had gone out early. * Fresh 
wood fragments, not unlike very coarse sawdust, 
were scattered over the surface of the stump. 
This assured me that one of the excavations 
above was a new one, and that a nest was either 
building or had been built but a short while. So 
I hastily hid myself on a log in a clump of 
bushes, distant from the stump about fifty feet, 
whence I could plainly see the holes. 
* * * * * * * 
“As the sun mounted, a cheerful twitter ran 
with the gentle breeze through the bay thickets 
and magnolia clumps, and I recognized a num- 
ber of familiar voices; then suddenly the gavel 
of Campephilus sounded sharp and strong a 
quarter-mile away. A few measured raps, fol- 
lowed by a rattling drum-call, a space of silence 
rimmed with receding echoes, and then a trum- 
pet-note, high, full, vigorous, almost startling, 
cut the air with a sort of broadsword sweep. 
Again the long-roll answered, from a point near 
me, by two or three hammer-like raps on the 
resonant branch of some dead cypress tree. 
The king and queen were coming to their palace. 
It was not long before one of the birds, with a 
rapid cackling that made the woods rattle, came 


se se 
> *< 


over my head, and went straight to the stump, 
where it lit, just below the lower hole, clinging 
gracefully to the trunk. It was a superb speci- 
men—the female, and I suspected that she had 
come to leave an egg. 
easily, but I would not have done the act for all 
the stuffed birds in the country. I had come as 
a visitor to this palace, with the hope of making 
the acquaintance I had so long desired, and not 
as an assassin. She was quite unaware of me, 
and so behaved naturally; her large gold-amber 
eyes glaring with that wild sincerity of expres- 
sion seen in the eyes of but few savage things. 


“After a little while the male came bounding 
through the air, with that vigorous galloping 
flight common to all our woodpeckers, and lit 
on a fragmentary projection at the top of the 
stump. He showed larger than his mate, and 
his aspect was more fierce, almost savage. 


“The green-black feathers near his shoulders, 
the snow-white lines down his neck, and the tall, 
red crest on his head, all shone with great 
brilliancy, whilst his ivory beak gleamed like a 
dagger. With two or three light preliminary 
taps on a hard heart-pine splinter, he proceeded 
to beat the regular. woodpecker drum-call—that 
long, rolling rattle made familiar to us all by the 
common red-head. 

“Tt was very satisfying to me when the superb 
king of the woodpeckers went over-the call, 
time after time, with grand effect, letting go, be- 


tween trials, one or two of his triumphant 


trumpet-notes. Hitherto I had not seen Cam- 
pephilus do this, though I had often heard 
what I supposed to be the call. 


“As I crouched in my hiding-place and fur- 


tively watched the proceedings, I remember 
comparing the birds and their dwelling, to some 
half savage lord and lady in their isolated 
castle of medizeval days. 

“A twelfth-century bandit nobleman might 
have glorified in trigging himself in such apparel 
as my ivory-billed woodpecker wore. What a 
perfect athlete he appeared to be, as he braced 
himself for an effort which was td generate a 
force sufficient to hurl his heavy head and beak 
back and forth at a speed of about twenty-eight 
strokes to the second. 7 a sy % 

“The stiff, pointed tail-feathers served the bird 
a turn by affording a brace for him when he put 
back his head to strike into hard wood. 

“T have studied no other wild bird which com- 
bines all the elements of wildness so perfectly 


I could have killed her ~ 


i 
| 


i 
| 
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as does the ivory-billed woodpecker. It has no 
trace whatever in its nature of what may be 
called a tamable tendency. It is a rare bird, 
even in the most favorable regions, and it is 
almost impossible to get specimens of its eggs. 
2k *k oS *K * *K *k 

“The visit of my birds to their home in the 
stump lasted nearly two hours. The female 
went into and out of the hole several times be- 
fore she finally settled herself, as I suppose, on 
her nest.. When she came forth at the end of 
thirty or forty minutes, she appeared exceed- 


ingly happy, cackling in a low, harsh, but rather © 


wheedling voice, .*;) *-  * She at last 


mounted into the air, galloped off into the 


solemn gloom of the cypress wood; he followed 
her, trumpeting at the top of his voice. 

“Day after day I returned to my hiding place 
to renew my observations. * * * At 
last,one morning, mywoodpeckers discovered me, 
and that was the end of all intimacy between us. 
No amount of cunning could serve me any 
turn. Go as early as I might, and hide as se- 
curely as I could, those great, yellow eyes quickly 
espied me, and then there would be a rapid and 
long flight away into the thickest part of the 
swamp.” 


Mr. Thompson resolved to rob the nest in the inter- 
est of science. He mounted a ladder and broke 
away the wood. Five beautiful pure white eggs of the 
finest old China appearance were found, but were 
crushed in getting into the nest, and the birds left the 


place. 
*k ok *% * ok * * 


“The lofty and brilliant head-plume of the 
ivory bill, his powerful beak, his semi-circular 
claws and his perfectly spiked tail, as well as his 
superiority of size and strength, indicate that he 
is what he is, the original type of the wood- 
pecker, and the one pure species left to us in 
America. He is the only woodpecker which 
eats insects and larvee (dug out of rotten wood) 
exclusively. * 9t  * ‘He-accepts no gifts 
from man and asks no favors. . * ** 

“JT have never been able to discover the ivory- 
bill north of the Cumberland range of mountains.” 

* * * * 
MAURICE THOMPSON, 

By-Ways and Bird Notes. 


By permission. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY CLAN. 


Maurice Thompson is one of the most noted 
athletes in the United States. He has distin- 
guished himself by his skill in archery and has 


revived this recreation; many clubs have been 
formed in the different States, and ithas conse- 
quently become very popular. In all his works 
on archery, Mr. Thompson takes Robin Hood 
as his model. The diversion of archery, which 
reached the zenith of its glory in the halcyon 
days of “Merry England” is described to its 
interested student in a book called the.‘‘Witchery 
of Archery,” which relates the adventures of 
Robin Hood and his merry clan. 


Mr. Thompson writes: ‘Robin Hood was 
born at Loxley Chase, near Sheffield in York- 


shire, where the romantic river Loxley descends. 


from the hills to mingle its blue waters with 
Rivilin andthe Don—a place well known to every 
grinder in Sheffield, and often alluded to in the 
poems of the people’s laureate, Ebenezer Elliott.” 


“Robin Hood, no doubt, had drawn his for- 
midable weapon (a six-foot yew bow) with good 
effect at Lewes and Evesham. He had drawn 
too strong a bow in too good and old a cause, to 
be one of the first to lay it down and submit 
himself to the tender mercies of Henry and his 
creatures.” 


The outlaw gathered about him three score or 
more of his patriot companions in arms after 
their utter defeat, and fled to the wild woods, to 
lead the life of freebooters and troublers of 
the realm. 

Robin Hood’s band was the most feared band 
of them all. He would say to his men: “ You 
need not be over anxious, for we shall do well 
enough. Seethat ye do no harm to any husband- 
man that tilleth with the plough, nor to any good 
yeoman, nor to any knight or squire that isa 
good fellow; but Bishops and Archbishops, those 
rich ecclesiastics that live on the fat of the land, 
and subsist by plundering the poor, you may 
beat and bindthem. The High Sheriff of Notting- 
ham, too, you may bear in mind, for he is no 
friend of any of us.” 


Six hundred years and more have passed since 
the rough deeds of that master bowman of Sher- 
wood Forest, and yet no name is dearer to-day 
to the yeoman of England than that of Robin 
Hood. But, according to the ballads, and in the 
light of our present age, it seems against us to 
justify some of his most daring exploits. 

Maid Marian was a lovely and brave girl, who 
was Robin’s woodland companion, to whom all 


the other wild rovers of the forest paid the ten- 


derest respect as their queen. 
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Robin’s favorite mark was a white willow 
staff, stuck in the ground at one hundred yards 
distance. This he is said rarely ever to have 
-missed. 

The mode of life led by this outlaw and his 
followers, had everything charming in it, especi- 
ally from May to September, when they slept 
under the greenwood tree by night, and roamed 
through the forests by day. Little or no heed 
did they pay to the game laws. 

Good cheer isa part of archery. The feast- 
ings of Robin and his band were on a liberal 
scale. Bow-shooting zs hard work. As for 
wine, the cellars of all the rich clergy—the 
Bishops, the Archbishops, the friars and hermit 
priests—furnished plenty of thé oldest and best. 

Casting out the outlawry, murder and rob- 
bery, this archery may be practiced in Robin’s 
way, through the summer in our own day and 
land. ** i - 

Robin Hood lived to be very old. His death 
was a tragic one, although caused by the treach- 
ery of a nun, to whom he went for relief in sick- 
ness. She opened a vein in his arm, and pur- 
posely let him die from loss of blood. But at 
the last moment he aroused himself and asked 
for his bow and a good arrow, which were im- 
mediately brought to him; when so, he said: 
“T will let fly a broad arrow; and let my grave 
be digged where that arrow is taken tip. Lay a 
green sod at my head, and another at my feet, 
and lay by my side my bent bow, which was 
always sweet music to me. Make me a grave 
of gravel and green turf, as is right and becom- 
ing. Let me have length and breadth enough, 
and put under my head green sod, that, when I 
ain gone away, they may say: ‘ Here lies bold 
Robin Hood.’ ”’ 

They bore him to the window of the house in 
which he lay; and he drew his bow and shot. 
The arrow, a broad-headed deer shaft, sped 
away, and fell under a green tree. There they 
buried him.—/yvom the Witchery of Archery. 

Adapted by 
LILIAN JENNIE GIBBS. 
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MAURICE THOMPSON’S VERSE. 


Maurice Thompson is one of the few Amer- 
ican poets in whose work there is distinction. I 
have little patience with that narrow, provincial 
spirit which endeavors to find excellence 1n the 
performances of any artist merely because he is 


our friend or neighbor; and it is not because he 


is of Indiana that we should applaud the work 
of Mr. Thompson, but because his achievements. 
have a character and a quality which make of 
him a litterateur of the nation. The gift of 
curtosa felicitas, the happy luck which weds 
thought to word, has been his in so marked a 
degree that his lyrics are perfect. He never 
sounds a false note. I do not think of any other 
poet of our day whose taste is more exquisite 
and unerring. He speaks with winged words, 
even as Shelley did; and his songs have the 


elusive charm of afternoon sunlight in a deep — 


wood. ‘They suggest and they lead us on with 
a ceaseless invitation. But THE DAwn has 
asked me merely to name my favorites of Mr. 
Thompson’s poems. Of his longer pieces I 
should say that I preferred ‘“ Before Sunrise.” 
This ode expresses the highest conception of 
our American democracy. Its metrical flow is 
superb. Here is realized, at last, that singing 
quality of verse which is the despair of all poets. 
The poem is worthy to be named with Lowell’s 
great Commemoration Ode. I am sorry for any 
man who could read it without a quickening of 
his heart. 

It is more difficult to single out a lyrical piece, 
but I think my choice would be “The Morning 
Hills,” and after that, ‘‘ Before Dawn.” It is 
absurd to attempt any adequate word about the 
work of a man of so many achievements; but 
it can not be that the inquiries of the students 
of the High School will fail to discover the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Thompson's verse. It does not 
need any man’s definition or explanation. It is 
the music of a new Theocritus. 

MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


O 


MAURICE THOMPSON'S “SONGS OF A 
MOCKING-BIRD.” ; 


It has been said that the poems, “ Songs 
of a Mocking-Bird,” are Mr. ‘Thompson’s 
favorites. 
their’ pathos and peculiar measure and rhythm, 
they may well be considered favorites by any of 
his readers. 

The first of the Bird Songs bears the title of 
“Tn Captivity.” Our author is filled not only 
with sentiment, but, as a poet, he gives his im- 
agination wing for the highest flight of song. 
His spirit seems in captivity with the bird, 
pleading for its liberty. His thoughts call upon 


We do not wonder at this, for, with |} 
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| the memories of brighter days, when, soaring 
upward on free wings, he could fly far away 
from clime to clime and take in and enjoy all 
the beautiful sights and sounds. In fancy, he 
hurries us from the chilly north to the sunny 
south, mid caroling birds, rippling streams, and 
on out to the roaring of the sea. 


Who can forget his allusion to the melodies 
which sweeten the black man’s humble lot ? 


“Tove-music and love-song, 
Half heathen and half Christian, racy, strong, 
Vibrant with joy, flooded with humor droll, 
And rich with yearnings of the human soul.” 


Or, “In Captivity,” the bird’s passionate plead- 
ing for release—in the last two stanzas of the 
poem? 
“Free me or I die, 
Give me sweet liberty; 
Whose every pulse was mine so long ago, 
Down by the sea. 
I feel—I feel so faint, my heart beats low, 
My throat is dry and harsh— 
Oh, give me back my thicket by the marsh! 
Oh! 
Oh! 
Open the cage and let me go!” 


The second of the Bird Songs of our author is 
the “Mocking-Bird’s Challenge to an English 
Nightingale.” The poet calls this the Bird of 
Freedom, whose shrill notes of hope cheered and 
lured the Pilgrim Fathers across the sea. ‘The 
poem reads as though the United States were 
throwing the gauntlet of defiance at the feet of 
any poet laureate England can produce. 


We are with the mocking-bird as he sings— 


“The nightingale 
Shall fail 
When I burst forth with my freedom-song 
So rich and strong!” 


And, 


“T caught my strains 
From nature’s richest veins.” 


And when alluding to the song of a slave, 


“T mixed his tune 
With the heat of June, 

And sang it 

And rang it 
By the slow Ancilla 
And the deep Satilla 

In groves of palm_and pine by tropic breezes stirred, 

And all the world has heard.” 


Arid when he sounds out the lofty strain, 


“ Higher! 
Higher! 
I aspire 
To Freedom’s fullest note; 

My song must grow, as grows the plant or tree. 
Out of the sun, the earth, and winds of Liberty! 

Dream on, O nightingale! 
Old things shall fade and fail, 
And the glory of the past shall not avail 
Against the future, all encompassing, 
Whose prophet and whose poet I would be, 
Whose promise and whose meaning I shall see, 
Whose fires shall flame in every note I sing!” 


These last lines give significance to the 
author’s counsel in the introductory poem— 


“ Songs of a mocking-bird 
Translated carefully. 


Read them and heed them, 
As if you heard 
Prophecy out of the throat of a bird.” 


The third of the Bird Songs is entitled, “To 
an English Skylark.” 

It starts out with a tender lamentation of the 
poet Shelley ; then tells us: 


“T hold 
This truth as gold: 
The grandest life is lowliest; he who sings 
To fill the highest purpose need not soar 
Above the lintel of the peasant’s door, 
And must not hunger for the praise of kings, 
Or quench his thirst at too ethereal springs.” 


Later, the author gives us what seems to be 
his idea of the mission of the true poet: 


‘As for me 
My life is liberty. 
And close to earth’s bloom-scented, fragrant floor 
I gather more and more 
The larger elements, 
The fine suggestions of time’s best events; 
I strive to know 
Whither all currents flow; 
I sing 
On branches that the newest breezes swing; 
; I overreach 
The limit of the present, day by day ; 
I teach 
By shrewd anticipation, and foresay 
What wider life is coming, 
What joys are humming, 
Like Hybla’s bees, around the future’s comb; 
My home 
Is where all wind tides and all perfumes meet; 
Cool, clean and sweet 
The young leaves rustle round my sensitive feet. 
Whilst my enraptured tongue 
Rolls under it 
Morsels of all the songs the world’s best bards 
have sung!” 
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We are glad of the optimistic faith the poet 
expresses in 


“ The past 
Has nothing in it glorious as the vast 
Hope that the future holds 
Of life whose flame enfolds 
The final focal thonght— 
The meed for which the grandest souls from 
Time’s first dawn have wrought.” 


Who can fail to approve the following counsel 
he gives to every poet? 


“Come down, O lark, to earth, 
And give a new song birth— 
The song of life that grants its sweets to all, 
In hut and lofty hall. 
Forsake the sky, 
And sky-born melody ; 
Fill thy meadow and thy grove 
With a strain of human love— 
With a wide, strong, pulse of music for the 
waiting ears of men, 
~Who, to be born again, 
And live the life of freedom that I live, 
More than their lives would give! 


Forsake the legendary lights, 
Forget the old hereditary heights, 
And we will pipe one lusty score together 
Wing by wing 
In this land of spring, 
While all the world comes out to feel the weather 
Throb with the fire of freedom as we sing!” 


GERTRUDE CARROLL. 
oO 


SELECTIONS FROM MAURICE THOMP- 
SON’S POEMS. 


By permission of the author and the publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


THE WABASH. 


There is a river singing in between 

Bright fringes of pawpaw and sycamore, 

That stir to fragrant winds on either shore, 

Where tall blue herons stretch lithe necks, and lean 
Over clear currents flowing cool and thin 

Through the clean furrows of the pebbly floor. 


My own glad river. Though unclassic, still 
Haunted of merry gods whose pipings fill 
With music all thy golden willow-brakes! 
Above thee halcyon lifts his regal crest; 
The tulip-tree flings thee its flower-flakes, 
The tall flag over thee its lances shakes; 
With every charm of beauty thou art blest, 
O happy river of the happy West. 


America, new gospel bearer, hail! 
Thou second coming of the loving Lord! 
Thy thousand years of glory can not fail, 
Thou dewy, bloom-sweet resurrection of God’s word! 


Thy destiny the Father’s fingers wove, 

The spell of power is on thee sweet and strong, 
Flames in thine eyes, the fire of heavenly love, 

And from thy brimming heart leaps love’s immortal 


song! - 
—America. 


The legend set upon our shield 
Brims with grand meaning; all in one 
Hearts welded, souls together run 

At white heat on the battle field! 


One sign set in the central sky, 
Read of all men alike, a name 
Written in empyrean flame 

By the bold hand of destiny! 


And so we keep upon our shield 
The deathless legend; all in one, 
Hearts welded, souls together run 

At white heat on the battle field. 


Our starry unity of stars 
Gives man a manly masterhood, 
Our law of love engrossed in blood 
Is sealed with burning bullet scars! 


—Our Legend. 


AT NIGHT. 


The moon hangs in a silver mist, 
The stars are dull and thin; 
Sleep, bending low, spreads loving arms 
To fold the whole world in. 
The air is like a spell; the hills 
Waver, now seen, now lost; _ 
The pallid river wanders by, 
A vast, unquiet ghost. 


A horned owl on silent wings, 
From out a cavernous place, 
Speeds, like a bolt of darkness hurled 
Athwart the shining space 
Above the vale from wood to wood, 
And leaves no trace behind,— 
Like some dark fancy flung across 
A pure and peaceful mind! 


Up from the Caribbean 
The wind comes like a pean, 

As on my fragrant orange-bough I swing, 
Dreaming and wondering, 

“And piping sapphic fragments o’er and o’er. 


Along the shore 
The surf foams madly and the breakers roar. 
Strange odors from afar, 
Spice, amber, nard and tar, 
And Lesbian roses grown in Mitylene, 
And violet breath, and waft of myrtle green, 
Steep me in visions passionate and wild, 
Of love, all undefiled. 


—To Sappho. 
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Yea, 
Deny it as you may, 
The dawn 
Is coming on, 
And the heights must feel the glow 
Before the valleys low; 
But the great Midday 
Will strike 
The peaks and vales alike 
And they 
Who in life’s hollows stay 
Shall feel the heat divine, 
When the strong noon sun shall shine 
At the zenith clear and high 
Of a just and liberal sky! 
In some manger cold, 
In some hovel mean and lone 
That the beasts would scorn to hold, 
Laughs the babe that shall be king, 


—Before Sunrise. 


AN ADDRESS. 


TO THE G. A. R. 


i, 


That was dark night; but day is here, 
The crowning victory is won; 
Hark, how the sixty millions cheer, 
With freedom’s flag across the sun ! 
I clasp the hand that made my scars, 
I cheer the flag my foemen bore, 
I shout for joy to see the stars 
All on our common shield once more. 


I do not cringe before you now, 

Or lay my face upon the ground; 
Iam aman, of men a peer, 

And not a cowering, cudgeled hound! 


I stand and say that you were right, 
I greet you with uncovered head, 
Remembering many a thundering fight, 
Where whistling death between us sped. 


Remembering the boys in gray, 

With thoughts too deep and fine for words, 
I lift this cup of love to-day 

To drink what only love affords. 


Soldiers in blue, a health to you! 
Long life and vigor oft renewed, 

While on your hearts, like honey-dew, 
Falls our great country’s gratitude. 


Those who do not care to see the truth, lose 
vat last the power of seeing it. 


He is most my friend who teaches me self- 
reliance. 


MAURICE THOMPSON ON LINCOLN. 


The Indianapolis News, July 5, 1893. 
Maurice Thompson read a poem on Lincoln 
at the Phi Beta Kappa exercises at Harvard last 
week. The odeislong. It closes with these lines: 


Giant of frame, of soul superbly human, 
. Best measure of true greatness measures him ; 
Crude might of man, the native sweet of woman, 

The immanence of destiny strange and dim, 
Brawn-building labor with the ax and maul, 
Braced and enriched him to the uttermost, 
And filled those founts that wisdom bubbles from, 

Made him so kingly tall, 

So notable of mien ’mid any host, 
The leader and the master strong and calm. 
He, the last product and the highest power 

Of elemental righteousness and worth, 
Gave all his life, that in Time’s darkest hour 

Dear Freedom should not perish from the earth, 
And steadfast from the center of the storm, 
Grim as a panther for its cubs at bay, 
He was the one, the fixed, the President, 

The overtowering form, 

That broke the bolts of every thunderous day, 
And made itself the Nation’s battlement. 


Set for the right, his vision absolute 
Compassed all charity, nor failed to see 
That highest seuse of right may constitute 
Grant’s glory and the noble strength of Lee; 
His eyes were never narrowed to the line 
By which the bigot gauges every look; 
In Sherman’s will, in Stonewall Jackson’s prayer, 
He felt the force divine 
Wherewith the soul of loftiest manhood shook 
When war with its wild clamor filled the air. 
While all the world on Freedom gazed askance, 
Ere yet more than her shadowy form they saw, 
He spoke the foresay and significance, 
The finest intimation of her law ; 
Wisdom so tender, justice so kind and good, 
The warm appeal of limitless faith in man, 
The goal toward which our widening cycle rolls, 
The perfect brotherhood ; 
These flushed his spirit; and with him began 
The universal league of human souls. 


oO 


AN ANECDOTE. 


There are men who, if they dared, would 
burn at the stake any human being who, in his 
sincerity, should admit that he found ‘‘As You 
Like It” a very dull affair. Once in the hospi- 
table home of the late Paul H. Hayne, I said I 
did not regard some of Shakespeare’s works as 
of any great value, when lo! the gracious and 
kindly Southern poet leaped to his feet and 
poured forth upon my devoted head a flood of 
eloquent and indignant protest, the like of which 
I never have heard elsewhere. 

MaAvuRICcE THOMPSON. 
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For reasons, known to the editors, it was 
thought best to combine the November and De- 
cember numbers of THE Dawn, thus making it 
ot double interest and value, especially so be- 
cause three of our Indiana writers appear in its 
pages. 


BRYANT’S birthday was November 3. ‘The 
cut of the artistic vase given to him as a birth- 
day gift will help to bring to our minds one 
whose heart was so full of love for nature, and 
one who stands as the father of American litera- 
ture. 


It would be difficult to glean much that is 
new concerning our Indiana writer, Lew Wallace, 
as he is so well known by all the girls and boys 
in our own State as well as in other parts of our 
country, but we have found many interesting 
facts relating to his life and writings which can 
not fail to be of general interest. 

MARGARET D. FOSTER. 


MAURICE THOMPSON, as a nature lover and 
writer, belongs by the side of John Burroughs 
and Henry D. Thoreau; he is a poet in whose 
verse the mocking-bird sings, the sun shines, 
and the mind of man takes its flight on the 
wings of imagination. A critic who dares to 
deal plainly with his subject, and to speak from 


| 


the convictions of a scholarly mind, and a highly | 
cultivated literary taste. 

In addition to these attainments, Mr. Toi 
son is a novelist of no mean rank, and an his 
torian of some fame. 


THE BEST SEASONING FOR A CHRISTMAS 
TURKEY. 


There’s a seasoning for turkeys that excels all the rest, 

And those who have tried it, recommend it as best; 

It is better than all of your pepper and salt, 

And if it should fail it will be your own fault; 

Any who try it will certainly see 

That the more he puts in the better twill be. 

In case that our readers have not heard of this way, 

I will tell them so they can begin on this day 

To season their turkey for the glad Christmas tide, 

And I’m sure they’ll be very glad that they tried. 

Tis while eating your turkey to see in its place 

The glad look and smile of some happy child’s face, 

And to feel that your hand has helped make that smile} 
brighter, 

And to know that their burden by you was made lighter.| 

The words, “Peace on earth and good will to men,” 

Will come to your mind with a full meaning then, 

For you'll feel in your heart that that peace is for you; 

And your turkey will be better and your day brighter, 9 
too, MARGARET D. FOSTER. 
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and a very merry Christmas. All ordinary days | 
come to us out of the gray dawn ready to be} 
whatever we choose to make them—sour days, | 
sweet days, rough days, gentle days, busy days, 
lazy days, good days or bad days, as the case | 
may be; but Christmas comes to us ready-made 
and with a spirit of its own—the holiest, brights i 
est day of all the year. | 
VIRGINIA V. SALE. | 
: nanan 
FOR CHRISTMAS MORNING. 1) 
Merry Christmas to the friends of Tur | 
Dawn and to everybody. The “top o’ the morn- |} 
ing to you,” as the Irishmen say. . | 
Christmas doesn’t come every day, and now it 
is here everybody is happy. It positively hurts 


one to see a sad or sober face at holiday time. 
Think of what it celebrates and the good it does 
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| he world, and they are very few who would not 
jidd to the general feeling of good-will. Re- 
| nember the bright star and blessing it brought 


|to the world, and make your life a bright star to 
'chose whom you love. 


ROBERT HE. HALL, 


el 

UNDER THE ICE AND SNOW. 

1a A LOVE SONG. 

_~ In the old Norse legends they tell 
How, in winter, long ago, 


A glacier swept a parish away 
And buried it under the snow. 


Only the night saw the horror, 
And when the morning was come, 
A ghastly pile—a wild bird’s cry, 
All else was dead and dumb. 


Year after year the frozen grave 
Heaps higher and higher still; 
2 Deeper and deeper on the wreck 
5 Rests the lifeless, wintry chill. 
F 


In vain the sun of summer would melt 
r The glacier’s crust with his beam; 
a Yet the sweet warmth touches its heart 
Aa And startles the silent stream. 


‘ And lo! the traveler, listening, hears 
fs _ The secret the spring-brook tells 
4 Answering the sunshine under the ice 
1 With music of conyent bells. 
O friend, beloved! the dreams so bright 
I thought they could not die, 
Are ’whelmed and buried in my breast— 
How cold the dead things lie! 
+ Yet at the old love’s glance will youth 
Thrill in my warmed heart’s glow, 
As music throbs in hidden bells 
Touched by the spring-brook’s flow, 
To sweetest answering murmurs 
Under the ice and snow. 


—SuUSAN KE. WALLACE. 
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September, 1874. 


————_ 


Christmas, 


A STORY OF THE WISE MEN. 


AS TOLD IN ARABIA. 


— a . 
Can oe ee De eee ne ep 


In a book of the Arabians was foretold the ap- 
‘| pearance of the star of the Messiah, and the 
| offering of giftsto Him. The book was guarded 
| by one family, and handed down from father to 
| son through unnumbered generations. Twelve 
|} men were chosen to watch the star, and when 
| one died another was elected to fill his place. 


These men, in the speech of the land, were 
called Magi. They went each year, after the 
wheat harvest, to the top of the mountain of Vic- 
tory. It had a cave in it, and was pleasant with 
bubbling springs and leafy trees. At last the Star 
of Prophecy appeared, and in it a lovely child, 
and above him the figure of a cross; and the voice 
of the star was heard ordering the Magi to go to 
Judea. They obeyed for two years, and in all 
the time lacked nothing. At last the star sank 
into a spring in Bethlehem, where it may be seen 
to this day, but only by young maidens as young 
and pure of heart as the Virgin Mother.—/vrom 
“ Repose in Egypt” by Susan E. Wallace. 


fo) 
CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM. 


Bethlehem, the birth-place of our Saviour, is 
situated about five miles from Jerusalem. It is 
the custom for a great many people to spend 
Christmas-eve at Bethlehem. All those wishing 
to attend the festivities form into a long proces- 
sion, the afternoon before Christmas. As the 
procession nears Bethlehem, it is met by hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants from the city who salute 
the visitors with the firing of guns and songs of 
welcome. ‘The services are held in ‘The 
Church of the Nativity,” all through evening, 


| but the grand service begins at midnight. Then 


the church seems a blaze of light, from thousands 
of wax tapers. During the service some monks 
appear, dressed in sheep skins, to represent shep- 
herds. ‘These are greeted by that majestic strain 
the ‘‘Gloria.”” ‘This service continues until three 
o’clock, when it is ended by a procession, headed 
by the Roman Catholic Patriarch, carrying a 
waxen image, in a golden crib representing the 
Saviour. This is borne under the church and 
placed with elaborate ceremonies in a manger, 
hewn out of rock. After the ceremony another 
beautiful strain of praise is chanted, and the 
bells chime the glad tidings that a Saviour is 
born. ‘The monks, priests, and assembled crowd 
here turn and embrace each other, saying in the 
beautiful Oriental custom, “ Peace ! peace !—may 
we long be spared to celebrate this great re- 
joicing.” 
OLA B. MCCANN. 
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“THE CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL OF THE 
ARABS.” 


Ramadan, the month of fasting, had passed, 
and through it all the good, strict Moham- 
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medans had fasted, as Christian people: do 
here during Lent. 

A week before the close of Ramadan, W. O. 
Ayres landed on the southern coast of Arabia, 
in Aden, and traveled north through the beau- 
tiful country nearly two hundred miles to Sena. 
The place seemed very quiet and looked as if it 
had been dead a thousand years. . 

As he rode through the wall to find the home of 
Mustafa, with whom he was to transact business, 
he saw houses without signs of life, and streets 
that were nearly deserted. 

The next day was the children’s day, and 
proved to be a very noisy one. He was awak- 
ened by the merry shouts and laughter of the 
children, aided by the ‘‘ Yoo-Yoos” of the 
mothers and nurses. As he walked up the 
street, two little boys, dressed in gay colors, 
came up to him with the salutation, ‘“ Salaam 
Alerkoum,” which means, the peace of God. 
One of the boys had a costume of very fine 
material heavily laden with gold, while the 
other one’s dress, although the same color 
and style, was of much coarser material. As the 
boys passed along, a number of little girls, finely 
dressed, passed by with the same salutation. 

More pairs of boys—-one handsomely and the 
other poorly dressed, passed hand in hand. His 
curiosity was aroused, and on reaching Mustafa’s 
house, inquired into the matter and found that in 
each Arab family of rank and wealth, the son 
had a companion selected for him from one of the 
poorer classes of people, and they were reared and 
brought up together. They had the same oppor- 
tunities in education and sport,and were dressed 
alike except on feast day, and then the rich son 
was allowed to show his wealth and rank by his 
fine clothes. 

In the court-yard, Selim and his companion 
Abraham were cleaning harness, richly set with 
gold, and preparing themselves for the long 
afternoon’s sport. 

In the afternoon, outside of the walls, a gay 
procession, headed by Selim on a brown pony, 
and Abraham on a gray dromedary, was about 
to proceed. They finally started, and the brutes 
were made to go to their utmost speed, while the 
riders seemed almost crazed with excitement. 
The little riders sat up as straight as arrows, 
and the noise they made was almost deafening. 
The animals were turned and twisted in every 
direction, and the older boys showed much skill 


in the management of their horses or drome- | until the powder in the candle exploded with a 


daries. The boys older than sixteen carrie¢ 
guns above their heads, and fired them in the| 
air. H 

Their wild sports were brought to a close! 
when the beasts were unable to go any further, 

The little girls had been making calls in the’ 
city all of the afternoon. The festivities closed] 
at sunset, when the muezzin, from the tower of 
the mosque, raised the cry which calls all good 
Mohammedans to prayers.—Z7aken from Har- 
per’s Young People by 
ADELAIDE MOORE... 
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CHRISTMAS SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Do we ever enjoy blindman’s-buff, hunt-the- 
slipper, charades and masqueradings half as well} 
at any other season of the year, or under the} 
reign of any other king and queen, than at Christ-} 
mas under the reign of King Holly and Queen | Pore 
Mistletoe ? | 

It is said, however, that snap-dragon is the} 
game which has been played the most from Christ- jj 
mas to Christmas. Our game of snap-dragon is} hel 
a great improvement on the old English game, }) 
and to play it produces much fun. 

One of the oddest Kentish games is that of 
“hodening.”’ ‘The ‘hoden” is the stuffed head 


long horse-blanket, under which is a small boy, 
who pulls a string attached to the lower jaw of | 
the horse’s head, thus making a loud snapping }} 
noise. 
children dressed in gay costumes pass from house | 
to house singing songs and receiving small gifts | 
from the occupants. Among these children one 
would see the representatives of Plum-Pudding, 
Dame Mince-Pie, the Dragon, a Turkish Knight, 
etc., while the Captain represents “Anciént jf 
Christmas.”’ = | 

We pity the pure little Puritan children, for 
they scarcely had any idea of what Christmas | 
was. Some of them, however, enjoyed what they 
called, ‘‘ Burning the Christmas Candle.” ‘This 
candie was home-made, and differed very little 
from the common tallow dips. It was slightly | 
larger and the wick at the lower end was divided 
so as to form three legs, while in the heart was 
a quill well filled with gun-powder. On Christ- 
mas Eve, it was lighted and the quaint little 
Puritan children gathered round the fire and told 
stories and riddles, and roasted apples and nuts 
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_ tremendous noise, when they separated for the 
“night. ‘This was the only taste of Christmas fun 
| that the children of New England had. 

Ought we not to be yery thankful that there 
-eyer was a Christmas tide? 

JENNY LIND ROBINSON. 
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YULE-TIDE. 


ie ~ The world was in its youth when the earliest 
| traces of Yuletide were found. This fes- 
} - tival, as celebrated by our English forefathers, 
} was a quaint medley of old mythology, early 
| Christianity and hilarious revelry. 

The sun or nature worshiping nations of 
northern Europe held feasts each year when 
| the sun reached that point farthest from the 
| equator. [hey believed that in the twelve 
| nights from December 25th to January 7th their 
| : great deities, Odin and Berchta, visibly directed 
| earthly affairs; that the sun wheeled about at 
| this period and prepared the earth for another 
round of fruitfulness. Hence, some people 
believe that from the Icelandic word jél, 
meaning wheel, came the Anglo-Saxon word 
gedla, the name of a winter month. Finally this 
became Yule, meaning the before-mentioned 
twelve days of festivity. 

It is almost certain that Christ was not born 
in winter time, but various causes combined to 
fix the 25th of December for the celebration of 
his nativity. Probably not the least of these 
causes was the fact that the people had always 
been accustomed to feast and make joy at this 
season. 

As the day became more and more a Christian 
holiday, the church sought to banish all traces 
of the original heathen customs. Only partial 
_ success followed their efforts, for many of the 
" ceremonies with which the English were wont 
to observe Yule-tide may be traced back to the 
-heathenism of the old Celts. 

They called the sun fair or shining wheel, and 
so late as the first quarter of this century, cer- 
tain peasants of France wrapped straw around a 
large wheel and lighted it. The wheel was 
started down hill, and if it reached the foot of 
the hill with the straw still burning, the next 
year’s crops would be prosperous. 

Our decking of home and church in ever- 
greens is a relic of the old belief that the return- 
ing sun would again clothe the earth in green. 
The ancient custom of eating furmety at Yule 
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may, perhaps, be a fragment of the offering of 
the nature worshipers to Berchta, their goddess 
of grain. Washington Irving’s Squire Brace- 
bridge, on Christmas Eve, ate furmety, ‘‘a dish 
made of wheaten cakes boiled in milk with rich 
spices, being a standing dish in old times for 
Christmas.” 

Whole pages might be devoted to the bring- 
ing in of the Yule-log and its attendant customs ; 
but let us drink to the ghosts of our forefathers 
from the fragrant steaming contents of the was- 
sail bowl, so long honored as a symbol of Christ- 
mas cheer. We may sigh for the merry old Yule 
time, for we may only say, “Is old, old, good 
old Christmas gone? Nothing but the hair of his 
good, gray old head and beard left? Well, I 
will have that, seeing Ican not have more of 


him.” EpituH KRAy. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


In olden times, how pretty the little band of 
singers must have looked going from house to 
house singing in their clear, sweet young voices 
to the gay feasters within. 

Many a stranger or weary traveler must have 
been cheered by these songs telling of the birth 
of Christ and his goodness to all mankind. 

Even now, in the Old World, at Christmas-eve, 
these little bands of choristers leave their homes 
and sing to the different families. Often the 
windows are thrown open and the lttle singers 
are showered with thanks and gifts, after which 
they go merrily on their way. 

All during the Christmas holidays there are 
singing of carols, and feasting and rejoicing, each 
country having its own customs and manner of 
rejoicing and praising by carols or gifts. 

B. F. WRIGHT. 


“ Carol, carol, Christmas, 
Carol joyfully, 
Carol for the coming 
Of Christ’s nativity, 
And pray a gladsome Christmas 
For all good Christian men. 
Carol, carol, Christians 
For Christmas come again.” 


) 
MISTLETOE AND MISTLETOE 
GATHERING. 


The mistletoe is a parasitic shrub which fast- 
ens its tendrils and vines so firmly on the tree 
that it is almost impossible to tell which is tree 
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and which is shrub. It bears white, wax-like 
berries, and has boughs and branches. with 
leaves of a dull green color, and looks like other, 
but more honest trees. It absorbs the life of 
the tree to which it attaches itself, and which, 
after a time, withers and dies and forms a sup- 
port for the plant. 

The origin of decorating houses with mistletoe 
is not known, but it is known that eighteen- 
hundred years ago there were in England savage 
priests called Druids, who were very mysterious 
—living in the woods by themselves and having 
strange religious performances in their sacred 
groves, where the priests offered up sacrifices 
which they used mistletoe in some 
manner not known. ‘They would use no mis- 
tletoe except that which grew on the divine oak. 

In later years when Christianity was intro- 
duced into England by priests from Rome, and 
the people believed in Christ, they still retained 
the heathen rites and customs changed from 
their former meaning—so that the present usage 
of the mistletoe comes from the Druids. 

In France the mistletoe harvest begins the 
latter part of November, after the ripe apples 
have been collected and carried to cider presses 
or stored away in “‘ caves,” as the French call cel- 
lars, then the peasant children and poor people 
come to help gather the misletoe. The 
farmers pay them a few cents a day, and 
they gladly come with large baskets and 
little donkey carts, not much larger than wheel- 
barrows, which they pile very high with mis- 
tletoe, and which makes them look like small 
hay wagons going to barn, where the mistletoe 
is prepared for shipment. It is packed very 
tightly in wooden crates, and sent by steamer 
to England and America. ‘The part that comes 
to America is gathered at the end of November, 
and the part that goes to England is gathered a 
few days before Christmas. It is used for dec- 
orating houses and halls, and in some homes it 
is left hanging to the chandelier from one Christ- 
mas until the next, when it is replaced by new. 

As a part of the mistletoe comes to America, 
the English families in this country can drink 
their Christmas cheer under the familiar druid- 
ical shadows, and it is not unlikely that they 
wish they were back in “ Merrie England.” 

PEARL SHUFELTON. 
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We should know one another better if one 
man were not so anxious to put himself on 
equality with another. —Goethe. 


CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY, FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


We, in America, “afore we knowed who Santa 
Claus was” hung up our stockings on Christ- 
mas Eve, expecting them to be filled by this jolly 
old fellow. 

In Germany more attention is paid to the ad- 
vent of Christmas than in America. In every 
family a Christmas tree is used. When the fam- 
ily are very poor, a branch from a fir tree is stood 
up conspicuously with such toys and presents as 
the parents are able to afford on it. 

Abotit a week before Christmas, St. Nicho- 
las visits them to find out who are deserving of 
his gifts and who are to be punished. ‘The chil- 
dren are generally very docile during that time 
and look forward eagerly for the toys they 
expect. 

The first indication of the arrival of Christmas 


is noticed on St. Nicholas’ Day, the sixth of De- — 


cember. He is not the genial, rotund Santa of 
America, and instead of being driven by rein- 
deers, he marches along with rapid strides. 

On one shoulder he bears a bundle of rods, a 
source of terror to the hearts of the poor little 
souls who are conscious of guilt; for the good 
ones he has an immense sack of nuts, sweet- 
meats and apples, on the other shoulder. 

Many years ago St. Nicholas was constantly 
attended by an ugly little dwarf who possessed 
a very active, long, red tongue. He carried on 
his crooked back a huge basket, which was for 
the purpose of holding the naughty children. 
They were carried to some unknown place, 
where they lived in perpetual banishment since 
they had become so bad as to be no longer en- 
dured in their own homes. 

But, fortunately for the little Germans, this 
demon has ceased to walk abroad; probably he 
is hiding in some underground cave, ready to 
spring out upon some unwary youngster who 
is not careful of his behavior. 

At Christmas-tide in France there may be seen 
representations of the Christ Child Jesus, Mary, 
the mother, and Joseph. Candles are kept burn- 
ing before these during the entire holiday, and 
often they are profusely decorated with flowers. 

“Tn Merrie England”’ almost every one has a 
family party on Christmas Eve. They are joyous 
affairs; both old and young joining in the games. 
From the ceiling is hung a bunch of mistletoe, 
and any of the maidens being caught standing 
underneath this emblem pays the forfeit of a 
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| kiss to either her father, brother, cousin or lover, 
| whoever may catch her. One of the most 
| popular games in which the young people en- 
| gage for the amusement of the older ones, is 
| called the “Lord of Misrule.” They ransack 
old chests in the attic, bringing out faded silk 
gowns, head-dresses, and high-heeled slippers, for 
the girls; and cues, knee-trousers, and pigeon- 
tailed coats, for the young men. Having arrayed 
themselves in these, the apparel of their ances- 
_ tors, they descend and form a dignified proces- 
sion, headed, sometimes, by ‘‘ Mistress Quickly,” 
on the arm of “Sir John Falstaff,’ and similar 
contrasts. Then, a scene of hilarious enjoyment 
takes place in which the parents do not take part 
but with loving eyes watch the revellers. 

And not least of the delights of Christmas is 
the Christmas dinner, when the steaming plum 
pudding, roast beef, and stuffed goose, are served. 
Many a small boy has reason to regret his too 
great appreciation of plum pudding when, in 
the hands of Morpheus, he is suddenly seized in 
the clutches of nightmare, making the very 
hair on his head stand on end. 

The observance of Christmas in many other 
countries, takes place at the hottest part of the 
year, when ice-cream and sherbets would form 
a more appropriate feast than that which we 
enjoy. BELLE V. Moon. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


On Christmas and New Year’s eve, and on 
birthdays, the dish of risgryn grot is never 
omitted. This is made of rice boiled entirely 
with milk, and sprinkled over the top with 
sugar and powdered cinnamon; it is eaten with 
cream and sugar. It is delicious, as is the 
Christmas bread, raised in the ordinary way, 
with the addition of milk, butter, sugar and 
raisins, and of which every visitor to a family 
is expected to partake, no matter how much of 
the same bread he may have eaten during his 
round of calls. Nor are the little birds forgot- 
ten; for a large sheaf of grain is fastened to a 
pole in the yard, that they, too, may enjoy the 
anniversary of the birth of Christ.—very other 
Sunday. 
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To be seventy years young is something far 
more cheerful and hopeful than to be forty 
years old.—O. W. Holmes, on the seventieth 
birthday of Julia Ward Howe, 18809. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BRYANT VASE. 


It was thought by the friends of our poet, 
Bryant, that some tribute of respect was due to 
him when he reached his eightieth birthday. 
After a great deal of discussion, a vase, designed 
by Mr. Whitehouse, of Tiffany and Co., was 
decided upon as a suitable gift for the occasion. 
As it took some time for its completion, it was 
not finished on the day Bryant was eighty years 
old, but a committee was appointed to call upon 
him at his home on Nov. 3, 1874, and after an 
appropriate speech by Mr. Sturges, the written 
testimonial of respect with its large list of 
signers was presented. Mr. Bryant in his 
modest reply said: ‘I shall begin what I have 
to say with thanks, and with thanks I shall 
end it.” He next went on to thank individually 
each one who had anything to do with it. He 
then gave a little story of a military company 
who presented their captain with a silver pitcher. 
The officer presented it with saying, “Captain, 
here’s the jug.” ‘To which the captain replied, 
“Ay! is that the jug?” And there the 
speech-making ended. Bryant said he was 
afraid a similar condensation of what he had to 
say might be as ridiculous. He afterward praised 
the design, pronouncing it a product of genius. 
He also said that this vase would be the cause of 
the memory of his name outlasting that of his 
writings. 

The vase is entirely covered with fretwork 
of apple branches and blossoms. ‘This forms 
the main body of it, on which are elaborate 
medallions of the poet, and the main features of 
his life and works. The most prominent of 
these is the portrait bust of Byrant, and above 
is a lyre representing Art; below is a printing- 
press, illustrating his career of journalism. Still 
farther below is a water-fowl, which presents God 
over nature in the charming poem of “ The Water 
Fowl.” On the opposite side is a carefully de- 
signed and executed study of Poetry contem- 
plating Nature—two figures of women, which 
balance wisely with the somewhat too severe 
masculine character of the other designs. Be- 
tween these two principal figures are four groups 
illustrating scenes in the poet’s life. One repre- 
sents him with his father, who is pointing to 
Homer as the ideal in poetic composition. An- 
other one as he is studying Nature. The third 
illustrates his life as a journalist, and the fourth 
represents him in his old age as the translator of 
the Iliad. 
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Around the neck of the vase is the famous 
quotation, ‘Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again,” formed amid an ornamental border inlaid 
with gold. 

The effect to the careless eye is quite showy, 
but when carefully examined it proves to be art 
of the highest degree. 

The cost of the vase was $5,000. 

Art is high and true in proportion as it rises 
above the material mechanism. 

ZELLA DAILEY. 
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BRYANT’S TENDER CONSCIENCE. 


The following anecdote is told of the late 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet, by a former 
associate in his newspaper office, which illus- 
trates the good man’s simplicity of heart. Says 
the narrator: ‘‘One morning, many years ago, 
after reaching his office, and trying in vain to 
begin work, he turned to me and remarked, ‘I 
can not get along at all this morning.’ ‘Why 
not?’ JIasked. ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘I have done 
wrong. When on my way here, a little boy fly- 
ing a kite passed me. The string of the kite 
having rubbed against my face, I seized it and 
broke it. The boy lost his kite, but I did not 
stop to pay him for it. I did wrong, I ought 
to have paid him.’ ”’ 

This tenderness of conscience went far toward 
marking the poet the kindly, noble, honorable, 
and honored man that he was, whose death was 
felt as a loss throughout the land.— Exchange. 


Wature Wotes. 


FROM THE NATURE JOURNALS OF THE JOHN 
BURROUGHS CLASSES—FIRST YEAR 
PUPILS. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE AMONG THE CROWS. 


In some localities, a person can observe the 
assembling of the different migratory birds for 
their annual flights. For several weeks before 
their time of starting on these long flights, they 
can be seen assembling from all points of the 
compass: as if by previous arrangement. The 
trees in which they assemble are sometimes 
black with birds. 

Over this whole gathering, one old martinet 
seems to preside; his voice can be heard above 
all the rest and it is seemingly obeyed, as part of 


the birds leave the tree at each of his cries, and 
then return after circling around in the air, as 
if passing in review. 

This sort of a drill is kept up for about two 
weeks, and then comes the long flight north or 
south. 

They move off like a large army, with skirm- 
ishers before them, a rear guard and all the 
other necessaries of an army on the march. 


Leroy HILLMAN. 
Room E, P. M. 


THE WASP. 


One day I observed a wasp crossing an open 
stretch of ground with great difficulty. Upon 
closer inspection, I saw that it was dragging a 
large green caterpillar: When a certain point 
was reached, the burden was laid down, and after 
reconnoitering, the wasp proceeded to remove a 
few small pebbles and disclose an opening about 
a quarter of an inch indiameter. Taking up its 
burden, the wasp dragged. it down the hole, and 
after a short time reappeared and sealed up the 
mouth of the cavity more securely. 

Upon investigating these queer antics more 
thoroughly by way of natural history, I found 
that a certain species of wasps lays its eggs in a 
specially made hole and then, before covering 
the entrance up, put in food, upon which the 
young feed till they are strong enough to force 
their way out and take care of themselves. 


HARRY GOLDRICK. 
Room H, P. M.. 


THE CATERPILLAR. 


The caterpiller is not very handsome to look 
at, but in my estimation it is wonderful. 
During the last month I have been watching a 
caterpillar building for itself a house.. ‘The first 
thing it did was to fasten itself to a small twig 
on the elder-berry bush growing in our yard. 
It stayed in this position for a short time and 
then wrapped itself in a thin but strong blanket. 
This first blanket was finally enclosed in a larger 
one which is tough, thick, and very hard to tear 
open. I suppose this outer blanket is more tough 
because it serves asa protection from the inclem- 
ency of the weather. After the caterpillar has. 
been wrapped in the blankets about six months 
it comes forth into the world again for a second 
time in the form of a beautiful butterfly. 


: Joun C. HyLAnp. 
Room HE, P. M. 
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PIGEON LANGUAGE. 


Very few people notice the difference in the 
This noise forms a 
language between pigeons just as there is a lan- 
guage existing between human beings. The 
pigeon makes two distinct noises, cooing and 
coaxing. The cooing is heard when it wishes 
to call its mate, and the coaxing is heard when 
it is in a fight or when it struts about its domain 


saying, “keep out.” 


The necessity for this cry “keep out” is ap- 
parent to us when we know that every pair or 
single pigeon will stake out a claim just as the 
miners out West do, and although this claim is 
sometimes small and sometimes large, the pigeon 
rules supreme. 

A female pigeon can not really coax, although 
she often makes a noise as if she were trying to; 
she can only coo. PERCY POWER. 


THE ANT. 


The ant is said to be the strongest and most 
ingenious of insects. It is no unusual thing to 
see an ant dragging behind him a piece of bread 
five times his weight. 

A hill of ants discovered a dead fly near their 
house. ‘Two or three went out to bring it in, 
but found it too large to manage; thereupon, 
they went to their hole and brought back with 
them more ants. But when they had dragged it 
to their home they discovered it was too big for 
the hole. After working and trying to get it 
down they stopped a minute. Soon they began 
again, but with another method. Drawing it out 
they gnawed off its legs and wings, and, with 
the help of the whole hill, some pushing, some 
pulling, they got it in. 

The ant sticks to anything and never gives 
up—perhaps, sometimes, if he would, it would 
be better—and when he can not overcome a 
difficulty with strength, he applies his wits. 

KEYES WINTER. 


NATURE’S NAP. 


Nature is preparing herself for a nap. She is 
disrobing herself, and will soon be tucked away 
under the white covers. Her friends and ad- 
mirers will count the days many times before 
she returns in all her freshness and beauty to 
make them rejoice. 


The flies and other summer boarders are 
rapidly decreasing in number. Most of the 
winged songsters have gone in search of a 
warmer climate. Only the hardy little English 
sparrow stays on from season to season. 

I saw one of Spring’s little heralds, the other 
day, fluttering about and plaintively calling its 
mate. It had probably been delayed and lured 
back from migration by some capricious burst 
of sunshine and warmth, and been left behind 
by its companions. 

JOHN DYER, 
Room KH, A. M. 


THE PARENT BIRDS. 


_ Early in the Spring I noticed in a vine-cov- 
ered lattice-work which was in the back yard, a 
sparrow’s nest with three eggs in it. For sev- 
eral days the birds had been flying about the 
house in a very suspicious manner. Suspecting 
what was up, I watched them and found the nest. 

In my opinion the nest was badly located, for 
it was within easy reach of a grown person and 
built above the gateway from the front yard to 
the back, directly over the brick walk. 

I went to the nest, took out the eggs and be- 
gan to examine them. But I was not left to 
look at them in peace, for I had scarcely taken 


them in my hands when the parent birds flew . 


up. ‘Then began such a chirping and chattering 
that I was glad to put the eggs back in the nest. 

When I came back I found the eggs broken on 
the bricks below. Thinking some one had been 
disturbing the nest, I angrily asked the cook 
who did it. She told me that she had seen the 
birds themselves throwing the eggs out upon 
the ground. 

I was greatly surprised and could in no man- 
ner account for these strange actions. After 
thinking it over, the only reason I could assign 
for the birds’ queer actions was that my med- 
dling had put the eggs in such a condition that 
they would not hatch. ‘This is only my thought. 
I may be wrong, but I can not see any other 
motive. ELMER SCOTT. 


THE GENTIAN. 


The exact time when the gentian blooms is 
not known, but some think it is in September. 
Others have seen it growing in November. 

The fringed gentian is the least common, and 
few know very much about it. Mrs. William 
Starr Dana says that it owes its reputation 
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to Bryant’s well known lines. It is also a very 
odd flower of a dark blue color, having its petals 
in the bud, twisted about each other. In cloudy 
or windy weather, the full-blown flower closes 
like the bud. : 

The closed gentian is not as delicate and 
tincommon as the fringed gentian, but, neverthe- 
less, it has its beauties. It is a tall, stout, plant, 
and its flowers grow in clusters of a deep blue 
and purple, but these never open. 

They are most frequently found in the New 
England States, but they are occasionally seen 
in other places. 

John Burroughs says of them: ‘‘ What a rare 
and delicate, almost aristocratic, look the closed 
gentian has, amidst its coarse, unkempt sur- 
rounding. How curiously this flower looks, 
with its deep blue petals folded together so 
tightly —a bud and yet a blossom. Itis the nun 
among our wild flowers, a form closely veiled 
and cloaked.” Luyvu M. ADAmMs. 


Story Department. 


THE STORY OF THE FRINGED AND BLIND 


GENTIANS. 


Many years ago when there were but few peo- 
ple on the earth, the fairy sprite, who was known 
as the Queen of Flowers, was belated one chilly 
October afternoon, and before she could find her 
way home night fell, and found her by the way- 
side, cold and hungry.and thirsty. In vain she 
searched for a flower from which to sip a drop 
of honey or dew, or in whose cup she could find 
a shelter for the night. But alas, King Frost had 
been out with his crystal-clad retinue, and all the 
flowers had dropped before his icy breath, ex- 
cept the blue gentian, into a bed of which the be- 
draggled Queen finally crept. Now, in those 
days there was but one family of gentians, dressed 
as we found them this season in suits of blue, and 
all opening their eyes to the morning sun, but 
none of them having fringe to their petals. In 
these days we know that this greatly increases 
their beauty. When the Queen first crept to the 
bed of gentians each and all of its occupants were 
sound asleep, tightly rolled up, so that no chilly 
blast could touch the heart of the flower. From 
one stalk to another the half frozen Queen crept, 
begging some one of the flowers to unroll the 
least bit, that she might find warmth and food 


within its cup. Long she pleaded, but the selfish 
flowerets refused to answer her cries or give her 
succor. At last when nearly exhausted she 
heard a sleepy voice calling her, and found that 
one flower, stirred by a feeling of kindness, had 
unrolled its petals, exposing itself to the wintry 
blast, to give shelter to the freezing fairy, in 
whom none had recognized their Queen. When 
the morning sun shone brightly on the gentian 
bed, every one of the sleeping inmates, stretching 
and yawning, opened an eye to the dearly loved 
blue sky above. And when from the kindly- 
hearted flower the Queen sprung, in all her pris- 
tine brightness, each stock made low obeisance to 
its lovely mistress, but she with a stamp of the 
foot, told in a voice both sad and indignant, her 
experience of the night before, and declared 
that forever after all gentians except those de- 
scending from the stock whose floweret had 
given her shelter, should be unable to unroll 
their petals,—should never more behold the 
light of day. Ever since then they have been 
known as the ‘‘ blind” gentian, or sometimes as 
the “closed,” or ‘‘ bottle” gentian. And as for 
the single stock whereon the Queen was sheltered, 
it should increase in tenfold ratio, and a delicate 
fringe be added to its petals, greatly enchancing 
its beauty in the eyes of men,—and remaining 
a living sign of its kinship with humanity. 


ALTHEA A. OGDEN. 
Selected. 


THE WORD ‘“‘CENT.” 


Tam a cent, which now means a coin worth 
one hundredth of a dollar. 

I first started in Russian Turkestan in the 
Sanskrit language. There I was ‘‘cata,” mean- 
ing a small portion. For two thousand years I 
traveled through Russia, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and other small countries until I arrived in 
Germany with my name changed to “hundert,” 
meaning ten times ten. 

From Germany I was carried to Italy into the 
Latin language as “ratio,” meaning an account. 
From here I was taken to England into the 
Anglo-Saxon as “hundred,” a section of land 
in which one hundred families lived. When 
America was discovered I traveled over here 
with the colonists, who had me for the name of 
a French piece of money which is worth about 
one-fifth of what lam now. After the revolu- 
tion, Robert Morris proposed to have a coin 
worth more than the French coin. This propo- 
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sition was accepted, and I was made out of cop- 
per and nickel. The parts that composed me 
were then heated and cut into shape by a 
machine. I was then put through a process by 
which the head of Washington was put on one 
side and a thirteen link chain on the other, rep- 
resenting the thirteen colonies. About two 
years after I appeared I was given the name 
“cent” by Jefferson. 

After the French war a French Goddess of 
Liberty and wreath were put on my sides. In 
1816, instead of the goddess, I was given the 
figure of a young lady with a fillet on her head, 
and instead of the French wreath I was given an 
American wreath. I have been but slightly 
altered since that time and I hope I never will 
be again. OTTO MARTING. 


WHO AM I? 


In merry old England, at the first sound of my 
voice, the hunters spring to their horses and are 
off toward the woods. ‘They soon separate so as 
to scour the woods, but the moment they hear me 
calling again, dogs, horses and hunters come 
together, for, how in their brilliant hunting 
scenes could they do without me? 

In our lovely land I awaken the patriotic 
hearts of men and make the war-horses seem as 
though they had received new life, so eager are 
they to be off on the battle-field, and everyone 
knows the call of the bugle. 


BERTHA WRIGHT. 


Political. 


SHALL THE CHINESE BE EXCLUDED. 


The question of Chinese immigration is one 
of vital interest to the people of the’ United 
States, owing to the recent legislation against 
the Chinese. 

Robert G. Ingersoll had a very interesting 
article on the subject in a recent issue of the 
North American Review, from which is ‘quoted 
the following: ‘All Chinese laborers, who 
came to this country prior to the treaty of 1880, 
were to be treated the same as the citizens and 
subjects of the most favored nation. ‘That is to 
say, they were to be protected by our laws the 
same as we protect our own citizens. These 
Chinese laborers are inoffensive, peaceable and 


law abiding. They are honest, keeping their con- 
tracts, doing as they agree. They are exceedingly 
industrious, always ready to work, and always 
giving satisfaction to their employers. They do 
not interfere with other people. They can not 
become citizens; they have no voice in the mak- 
ing or in the execution of the laws. They 
attend to their own business. They earn what 
they can, giving reasonable value for what they 
receive, and, as a rule, when they have amassed 
a few thousand dollars, they go back to their 
own country. Of all the people of our soil, they 
are the least meddlesome ; some of them smoke 
opium, but the opium smoker does not beat his 
wife; some of them play games of chance, but 
they are not members of the Stock Exchange. 
“These Chinese are denounced by our people, 
are stoned by boys in streets, and are mobbed by 
fathers; but this is cruel. When the rights of 
even one human being are held in contempt, 
the rights of all are in danger. We can not de- 
stroy the liberties of others without losing our 
own. By exciting the prejudices of the ignorant 
we at last produce a contempt for law and jus- 
tice, and sow the seeds of violence and crime. 


“After the passage of such an act as the Geary 
Law of 1892 by the United States, is it not in- 
decent for us to send missionaries to China? Is 
there not work enough for them at home? We 


send ministers to China to convert the heathen; 


but when we find a Chinaman in our own soil, 
where he can be saved by our example, we treat 
him as a criminal. 


“Tt is to the interest of this country to main- 
tain friendly relations with China. We want 
the trade of nearly one-fourth of the human 
We want to pay for all we get from that 
country in articles of our own manufacture. 
But now we are losing the trade of China by 
pandering to the prejudices of the ignorant and 
cruel. 


Trace. 


“After all it pays to do right—a great nation 
should be bound by the highest conception of 
justice and honor. Above all things it should 
be true to its treaties. It should remember that 
its responsibilities are in accordance with its 
power and intelligence. 

“Our government is founded on the equality of 
human rights—on the idea, the sacred truth, that 
all are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“Russia is earning the hatred of the civilized 


world by driving the Jews from their homes. © 


¢ 
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But what can the United States say? Our 
mouths are closed by the Geary Law. We are 
in the order, or ukase, of the Czar. 

“Let us retrace our steps, repeal the law and 
accomplish what we justly desire by civilized 
means. Let us treat Chinaas we would England, 
and above all, let us respect the rights of men.” 

Selected by WILLIS HOWARD. 


LET OUR CONGRESSMEN REDEEM THEIR 
PLEDGES. 


Upon the principles of tariff reform, as op- 
posed to those of high tariff, the Democratic 
party was placed in entire command of the gov- 
ernment. ‘The President, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were elected upon their sacred pledge 
to reduce the tariff. Then the supreme duty of 
the hour is to redeem this pledge, and now that 
Congress has assembled is the time to do it. 
Why delay action? Why indulge in useless talk? 
Senators, you are the servants of the people sent 
to Congress for the purpose of reforming the 
tariff. That is why you arethere. If you had 
not been in favor of reforming the tariff you 
would not have been there. Then carry out 
your instructions, redeem your pledges. 

The result of the recent election should in- 
fluence no Senator’ or Representative in the 
least; for can it be possible that after the cam- 
paign of education, enlightenment and thought, 
the people came to a conclusion and have since 
reached another conclusion which is as different 
from the first as black is different from white? 
Once in a great while we hear of men doing this 
after years of sober thought and study, but it is 
barely possible that millions would do it in a 
single year. 

Business was depressed by the Sherman law, 
and the people were burdened by a heavy tax. 
‘They knew that something was the matter but 
did not know what that “something” was. ‘The 
election was at hand. The time to strike at 
that “something” had come, but they did not 
know which of the two parties was responsible 
for that ‘something ;” yet they had to strike, so 
they decided to strike the party in power, not 
because they were to blame but because they 
were in power. 

If the Democratic party be true to its trust, 
true to its principles, true to its pledges, then 
for it there is a future full of hope and sunshine; 
but if it be false, then before it there are dark 


clouds and troubled waters. ‘There is a storm in 
which it must perish; it must sink beneath the 
waves of popular indignation, never to rise. 

Go forward, then, like men and like Democrats, 


and redeem your pledges. 
FRANK BAKER. 


In the Interest of Science. 


The danger of fire in cities from the crossing 
of overhead trolley wires has attracted increased 
attention. 


A meteorological station has just been suc- 
cessfully established in the Misti, the volcano of 
Arequipa, in Peru, at an elevation of nineteen 
thousand feet above the level of the Pacific. 


A number of the plates of Audubon’s Birds 
of America are for sale by Estes and Lauriat. 
It is very unfortunate that some of the original 


set were destroyed. 
Louis DUNLAP. 


ne 


VIEWS FROM THE FERRIS WHEEL— 
LIMITED DESCRIPTIONS. 


se 


The wheel, rising slowly, discloses a beautiful 
panoramic scene, Chicago in all its magnitude, 
the lake reaching out to meet the clear blue 
sky; the beautiful White City, gleaming in the 
sunshine, with here and there bits of Europe, 
and from that great height you look down with 
compassion upon the mass of pigmies, rushing 
hither and thither. NELLIE GREEN. 


r§ tp 


Above was the bright sky, with scarcely a 
cloud in its serene depths; toward the East 
stretched Lake Michigan, a sheet of dark blue, 
here and there dotted with a white cap; toward 
the north was the vast city of Chicago, a mass 
of buildings which seemed to be without end; 
while below lay the White City with its beauti- 
ful structures, reminding the gazer of a magni- 


ficent city of ancient time, described in books; — 


and directly beneath was the Plaisance, a nar- 
row lane with toy buildings on each side, and 
children walking up and down. Marais 
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Overhead a dome of sky harmonizing in its 
soft blueness with the great, white, impressive 
buildings beneath, still whiter and grander in 
the glory of the sunlight; to the east the lake, 
a more intense sky of a deep greenish blue, ex- 
cept where the steamboats ploughed their snowy 
furrows; below, contrasting with the classic 
Grecian structures, were the buildings of the 
foreigners in the Midway, whose streets swarmed 
with crowds of people; on the other sides were 
the prairies of Illinois. Cr: 

IV. 

Here we are with the fair at our feet; to the 
east the lake, a sea of emerald that grows fainter 
the farther we look, until it softens into a cloud 
of pure mist; to the west and south a wilder- 
ness of trees and houses, and to the north the 
city, o’erhung with wreaths of smoke; the only 
blot in the fair landscape. J. McGEE. 
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LEW WALLACE. 


Any one who has read “ Ben Hur”’ feels that 
he would like to know more of the author and 
his work. 

Lew Wallace was born in Brookville, Indiana, 
on the toth of April, 1827. His father, who 
served in Congress and who was Governor of 
Indiana from 1837 to 1840, was a man very 
handsome, of elegant manner and great culture 
and refinement. His family were noted for 
physical strength and beauty and for intellectual 
power, both of which were inherited by this 
noted writer. His mother was Esther ‘Test, 
daughter of Judge John Test, of Indiana. She 
was a beautiful, refined and loving’ woman, with 
the serene manner and tranquil spirit natural to 
one reared in the Society of Friends. She lived 
but twenty-six years, and thus left in the minds 
of her family an image of perpetual youth. 

His boyhood was passed in the village of his 
birth. From his tenth year, the time of his 
mother’s death till he was a man he refused to 
be restrained; but fortunately his tastes were 
pure and his privileges were not abused. He 
persistently refused to goto school. Allattempts 
to keep him there and tosend him to Crawfords- 
ville failed. 

He was very fond of reading, and spent much 
of his time in his father’s fine library, which 
3 He was seldom seen 


without a book in his pocket. It is said that he 
used to disappear from the house immediately 
after breakfast and come back only when hunger 
or the approach of night drove him home. He 
would spend the whole day in solitary wander- 
ings, reading or studying the wonders of plant 
and insect life. Some one said that he knew 
the peculiarities of every plant and tree, and 
that the birds and animals were his familiar 
friends. ics Be cs AN 

At the age of sixteen he wrote a novel en- 
titled the “Man at Arms—a Tale of the Tenth 
Century.” It was an ambitious affair—what 
youthful production is not?—covering three hun- 
dred closely written pages, only in manuscript, 
of course. 


His next undertaking was a romance of early 
Mexico. It was half finished when the war rose 
on the Rio Grande and Mr. Wallace went off to 
fight. 

After his return from the Mexican War he 
devoted much of his time to law and politics. 
He was elected to the State Senate from Craw- 
fordsville, his home. During this time he mar- 
ried Susan Elston, a lady well known to the 
reading public. 

In intervening times from his law study at 
Crawfordsville he continued the writing of his 
Mexican romance, more as an amusement than 
anything else. 

The Civil War coming on, his military spirit 
led him again into the battle-field. At the close 
of this war he was Major-General with an hon- 
orable army record. 

Returning to his home he again took up his 
literary work. He said he never thought of 
the publication of his romance, till in going 
once to New York, he concluded to put the 
manuscript into his trunk and submit it to a 
publisher. Whitelaw Reid introduced him to 
the Boston firm of James R. Osgood & Co., 
and the result was ‘‘The Fair God,” a book 
which occupies a permanent place in literature. 
It was published in 1874, and raised the question 
whether it were not the great American novel 
for which every one had long been waiting. 

This tale of the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards was presented to the public as the 
work of DeAlva, a learned Tezcucan writer of 
the sixteenth century. It said, “the MSS. were 
found among a heap of old dispatches from the 
Viceroy Mendoza to the Emperor.” ‘This dis- 
guise, however, like Hawthorne’s in “ The Scar- 
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let Letter,” was thrown off by the author before 
he had fairly taken it, in his own preface to his 
first edition. 


In 1878 President Hayes appointed him 
Governor of New Mexico, and it was while in 
that distant territory he wrote “Ben Hur,” which 
appeared in 1880. 


During the administration of Garfield, he was 
appointed Minister to Turkey. He lived in 
Constantinople for three years and more, win- 
ning such confidence from the Porte that he 
afterwards became its confidential adviser. Here 
he accumulated material for the “Prince of 
India.”’ 


Eugene Lawrence in Harper's Weekly, said of 
him: ‘His manners are the manners of an 
accomplished soldier, rather than that of a man 
of letters, though there is in his bearing a cer- 
tain unsoldierly but not ungallant modesty. 
In his writings there is a constant tendency to 
military pomp, and his best descriptions are of 
processions and of deeds of daring. His car- 
riage is yet erect, and his manner is that of a 
man constantly active, but without nervousness. 
His straight hair is thinner than it was twenty 
years ago, and has lost something of its glossy 
blackness. His eyes are small and piercing, 
and the somewhat delicate appearance of his 
earlier years, when his cheeks were not so full 
as they are now, has changed to a more robust 
look. He has continued to develop both phys- 
ically and mentally past the time of life when 
most,men reach their maturity. He retains the 
uncommon faculty of turning to new subjects 
and new kinds of subjects, and mastering them 
with a youthful zeal.” 

Not only as an author has General Wallace 
won distinction; he has earned repute as a law- 
yer, politican, commander, lecturer, musician 
and diplomatist; and has illustrated, as well as 
written, books. A prose version of the story of 
Ginevra (published in 1886), written by his 
wife, has pictures from him. 

In the course of his travels, he receives 
strange offers—a church one time offering him 
the position of its pastor. 

His only son is Henry Lane Wallace. Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, so well known in this city, 
is often spoken of as the mother of Lew 
Wallace, but as said before, his mother died 
when he was a boy. 

Gen. Wallace is so greatly attached to his 
present home in Crawfordsville that he has said, 


“T would not live anywhere else.” The library 
of Wabash College, containing some twenty 
thousand volumes, is not five minutes’ walk 
distant, and what reference he can not find 
there, he hunts elsewhere. 

It is sincerely hoped that this distinguished 
man will present another of his charming books 
to the public; but even if he does not, his books 
already written will make him live forever in 
the hearts of all, and especially dear is he to the 


people of Indiana. 
MABEL P. SCHMIDT. 


O 


HOW MR. WALLACE DOES HIS LIT- 
ERARY WORK. 


‘‘ Sometimes,” he says, ‘‘I try to work, but ac- 
complish very little. The mental nfachinery is 
sluggish and will not move. But I do not give 
up at such times, because I never can tell what 
may happen within a few minutes. Some strange 
and sudden clarification may take place, and my 
pen go on easily and rapidly.” 

As to re-writing, he says: “I never leave a 
sentence or a paragraph until it entirely pleases 
me, no matter how long I have to work at it. 
There are some passages in ‘Ben Hur’ that I 
must have written fifty times, I think.’ The 
final copy of “ Ben Hur” was on large unruled 
paper, in violet ink, so exquisitely done that 
the professional reader of the Franklin Square 
house pronounced it the finest manuscript ever 
handed him. 


——=-—-} 


GEN. WALLACE AS ARTIST. 


His artistic sense was inherited from his mother. 
He manifested from childhood an aptitude for 
drawing. Scraps of paper, bits of wood, fly- 
leaves of his school books, were covered with 
caricatures and other pictures. The crown of 
his white oil-cloth cap was decorated in church, 
during the sermon, by faithful sketches of the 
preacher and any of the congregation whose 
peculiarities happened to attract his attention. 
He never lost his artistic faculty. While serving 
upon the commission before which the assassins. 
of Lincoln were tried, he sketched each figure 
from life, during the trial, except of Booth. 
These studies served for the picture called “The 
Conspirators.” The “Dead Line,” also a strik- 
ing picture, was presented by him to the Terre 
Haute Light Guard and was hung in their 
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_ armory. It is painfully realistic, portraying a 
_ scene in Andersonville prison. 

A copy of ‘‘Love in Rebellion,” was owned 
| by his brother, the late William Wallace, of 
|} Indianapolis. His sister-in-law also has a fine 
portrait of her husband, painted by Mr. Wallace. 
His work in oil is said to be remarkable for 
coloring and finish. 

After the death of General Wallace’s father, 
the State of Indiana desired to hang his portrait 
in the Governor’s room at the capitol. Fifteen 
artists submitted their work to the committee of 
acceptance. They unanimously chose a por- 
trait by an anonymous competitor. Great was 
the surprise to find that the winner’s brush had 
been guided not only by the artistic sense, but 
also by filial love, for he was none other than 
the Governor’s son, Lewis Wallace. 


oO 


STORY OF HOW THE BUFFALO HUNT 
WAS ILLUSTRATED. 


Some years ago Scribner's asked Mr. Wallace 
for an illustrated article on ‘‘ Buffalo Hunting.” 
Mr. Wallace handed the letter to his brother, 
saying that he had never seen a buffalo hunt in 
his life. 

But the next day he saw an account of a fair 
at Rockville, fifteen miles away, at which was a 
menagerie with a camel, two bears and a buffalo. 
After breakfast the brothers started to the fair, 
and upon reaching it and the tent of the great 
show, they saw, in a portable pen, a lean, de- 
moralized little buffalo about the size of a six 
months’ calf. It had the hair rubbed off in spots ; 
it was starved and bruised, and the most un- 
promising buffalo for a Wild Western hunt that 
one ever saw. But our artist stood the whole day 
idealizing that poor mangy brute. ‘The brother 
would occasionally look over his shoulders to 
see one picture after another taking shape from 
the study of so insignificant a model. There 
was one picture of a gigantic buffalo dashing 
over the prairie, pursued by Indians on horse- 
back, enveloped in clouds of dust, and hurling 
javelins at their prey. In another, the buffalo 
had leaped a broad chasm at which the horse 
recoiled in terror. The work of sketching went 
on. Two months afterwards the brother picked 
‘up a Scridner’s, and there he saw an article, “A 
Buffalo Hunt, by Lew Wallace,” while the only 
buffalo he ever saw or hunted was done with a 
crayon at a county fair in Rockville, Ind. 


GENERAL WALLACE, THE SOLDIER. 


The Mexican war first called Lew Wallace 
into the field and the hardships foundthere. He 
entered it as a Second Lieutenant in the First 
Indiana Volunteers, and was in some hot fights. 

He returned to his home in Crawfordsville at 
the close of this war; but his military spirit did 
not wane even in times of peace, so he drilled 
a company of Zouaves. 

When Sumter was fired on, he was away from 
home on legal business, in a town a long dis- 
tance from the railway. He rode across the 
country on horseback, and reported to Governor 
Morton at Indianapolis. He was made Adju- 
tant-General of Indiana, and immediately was 
given command of the Eleventh Regiment of 
Indiana, the nucleus of which was his company 
of Zouaves. 

Their good service at the West gained him 
the position of Brigadier-General; and he was 
the first Federal General to enter Fort Donel- 
son, where he breakfasted with his old friend, 
Gen. Buckner, on the morning of its surrender. 

He was promoted to be Major-General, and 
was complimented for his bravery on the field of 
Shiloh. 

He came out of the war with every honor; 
and his splendid army record is a matter of his- 
tory. 

The Eleventh Indiana Regiment, of which he 
was Colonel, became scarred veterans under his 
charge, and there are few of them alive to-day 
but have a tender feeling for their old Colonel. 

Of the Civil War, the General said: ‘I be- 
lieve that had the people of the North and South 
known each other there would have been no 
war.” 

His career shows us what different lines of 
work one person may have and yet be truly 
great in each of them. MABEL P. SCHMIDT. 


o—— 


A REVIEW OF THE PRINCE OF INDIA. 


“’The Prince of India,’ General Wallace’s new 
book, bears the unmistakable stamp of the 
author of “Ben Hur.’ If the General had 
chosen to send this, his latest work, anony- 
mously into the world, we should have had no 
difficulty in determining the authorship from the 
internal evidence which it carries with it. 

Like “Ben Hur,” it abounds in dramatic situa- 
tions and incidents, which are set forth in a style 
that is the author’s own. 
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In the Prince of India, the hero of the book, 
we meet an old acquaintance, the Wandering 
Jew. We find him, however, in an entirely new 
role. Here he is, or he imagines himself to be, 
the possessor of allthe wisdom of all the centuries, 
and his great ambition is to unite all the nations 
of the earth in one brotherhood of religions 
upon one common foundation—God. He aspires 
to be the world’s arbiter in religious matters, 
and so to put an end to all religious war. If he 
can accomplish this, he hopes with this magnifi- 
cent offering to buy the favor of God and obtain 
from him forgiveness and the inestimable boon 
of death. 


His plans are laid with all the crafty skill for 
which his race is proverbial, and with all the 
worldly wisdom which one might expect to find 
in a man who had lived for fourteen hundred 
years ; but with all his wisdom and his skill, he 
has not learned that God prefers to do His work 
in His own way. 


Interwoven with all these schemes and plots 


is a powerful story of the fall of Constantinople | 


and the overthrow of the Christian Empire of 
the East.’ The manners and customs and the 
bigotry of the times, the bitter feud and strife 
between the Greek and Latin branches of the 
Christian Church (so-called), are all portrayed in 
a very vivid and powerful manner. 


That the author’s powers of description are 
not lost or failing, is evident from the accounts 
of the arrival of the caravans at El Zaribah; the 
Pannychides, or Vigils, at Constantinople, the 
scene in the Cynegion, when the young monk, 
Sergius, is exposed to the lion, and the final 
assault of the city—all these are pieces of word- 
painting that easily rise to the level of the de- 
scription of the chariot race in “Ben Hur.” 

Of course there is a love story, and a very 
charming one; that of the young Sultan Moham- 
med and the Christian Princess Irene, who, after 
the manner of the good old fairy tales, are finally 
married and live happily ever after. 

The book is rich in wise and noble sentiments, 
set forth in vigorous and beautiful language. 
Many of them are worthy to pass into proverbs, 
and will probably be remembered and quoted 
long after the author has gone to join the “‘silent 
majority.” As, for instance: ‘“‘He who in a 
moment of uncertainty would inform himself of 

_ his future, should not heed his intentions and 
hopes; by studying his present conditions, he 
will find himself an oracle unto himself. He 


should address his best mind to the question, 
‘Iam now ina road; if I keep it, where will I 
arrive?? And wisdom will answer: ‘What are 
thy desires? For what art thou fitted? What 
are the opportunities of the time? Most fortu- 
nate, O Emir, if there be correspondence between 
the desire, the fitness and the opportunity !” 

Or this: ‘“‘ Beyond the arts, above the sciences, 
above commerce, above any or all other human 
coneernments, religion is the superlative interest. 
It alone is divine. -The study of it is worship. 
Knowledge of it, is knowledge of God.” 

Tosum up all, ‘The Prince of India” isa book 
that is well worthy of a place beside ‘“‘ Ben Hur.” 

| CLARA ELIZABETH McINTOSH. 


O 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF “THE FAIR GOD,” 
BY LEW WALLACE. 


I think that ‘The Fair God” surpasses any 
other historical novel that I have ever read, both 
as to its truth to history and to human nature. 
The description is fine, and the narrative is told 
in a touching and interesting way. The book 
shows a knowledge of the habits of the Aztecs, 
which could only have been attained by close 
study. 

When I was reading the book, I felt deeply 
interested in all the characters. I admired the 
noble Gautamozin, sympathized. with Hualpa, 
pitied the Emperor, and even at times found a 
fine spark of manhood or feeling in the gloomy 
and treacherous Itzlil. 

Montezuma! I think of him with feelings of 
mingled pity and admiration; pity for the King 
in his weakness and captivity, pity for him as a 
tool of his enemies and the hindrance of his peo- 
ple; admiration for the man who, when he found 
himself to be such a tool, was willing, yes glad, 
to die. 

Gautamozin is a picture of strong, earnest, self- 
sacrificing manhood. He is naturally gifted for 
command, yet of a pleasant and engaging man- 
ner, the-idol of the common people and the pride 
of the nobles; he is the real ruler of the Empire 
long before he ascends the throne. He alone 
dared to counsel the King against his course, 
though it costs him the royal favor. Had he 
been at the helm, when the King meekly invited 
Cortez to the capital, the destruction of the Mexi- 


can empire would, at least, not have been the 


matter of a few years. Gautamozin’s great spirit 
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is shown in that, though banished from the cap- 
ital, his every act is for her good and that of the 
King. : ; 

Hualpa, the hunter, who is made a noble for 
| saving the King’s life, and is the devoted lover 
| of the Princess Nenetzin, claims a large share of 
| our attention. His passionate and unrequited 
| love is the theme on which the story is based. 
Though a fugitive in the city, he risks his life in 
‘the King’s garden, that he may look upon the 
esc in which his beloved sleeps; he forces his 
i to her through the walls of the King’s pal- 
© 


ace, defended as it is by the thunder and light- 
ning of the Spaniards; but she loves him not. 
hey die together on the bloody “Noch Triste.” 
I think this one of the most touching parts of 
the book. On the night of the Spaniards’ retreat, 
| _Hualpa had said to his friend and chieftain, 
~Gautamozin, “If I do not meet you to-morrow, 
‘ enetzin will tell you the story.” On the next 
* as Gautamozin views their mangled bodies, 
the thought comes to him, ‘“‘she has, indeed, told 
ibs. the story.” 
| I think Itzlil, Gautamozin’s rival, though dark, 
cold, treacherous and revengeful, has many 
| noble traits of character. He is generous and 


' passionately and deeply eloquent in telling of 
his wrongs that we feel that, had he been treated 
tightly, he would have been an able and courage- 
| ous defender of his country and his faith. 
_ Cortez is pictured as a hot-tempered, zealous 
and intensely Catholic gentleman, an able cap- 
| tain and in the main good-hearted. Few could 
have carried this war on with less cruelty and 
| slaughter than he, though the blood shed dur- 
| ing the conquest is terrible to think about. 
Wallace so wove these characters into my 
affections that I felt they were a part of me, and 
I laid the book aside, feeling that I had lost 
_ some of my best friends. 


GEORGE RENE BROWN. 


O 


HOW LEW WALLACE WROTE “BEN 
ERGY 


In the Youth's Companion Lew Wallace has 
been kind enough to tell us how he came to 
write “ Ben Hur.” 

The question had been put to him so often 
and inthe same form, that he decided the Youth's 
Companion should have an answer. 


chivalric in many of his actions, and he is so | 


The very beginning of the popular story, 
“Ben Hur,” came from a quotation from St. 
Matthew: ‘‘ Now when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea, in the days of Herod the King, 
behold there came wise men from the East to 
Jerusalem, saying, ‘Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?’”’ Gen. Wallace says that as 
far back as his memory goes of things read by 
or to him, those scriptural words impressed his 
imagination beyond every other passage of the 
Bible. Simple though they are, they contain 
points of wonder when analyzed. It was a 
speaking star, for we are left to infer it told 
them a King was born to the Jews and that 
they must go find and worship him. 


From best recollections, Gen. Wallace says 
that it was in 1875, after he had fairly recovered 
from the trying and prolonged services in the 
war of the rebellion, it occurred to him to write 
the conception which he had long carried in his 
mind of the Wise Men. So he wrote, commenc- 
ing with the meeting in the desert and ending 
with the birth of the child in the cave by Bethle- 
hem. At that time the distinguished author 
was not in the least influenced by religious sen- 
timent. 

The General says: ‘Having no conviction 
about God or Christ, I neither believed nor dis- 
believed in them. Although surrounded by 
Christian influences the preachers had made no 
impression upon me.” 

When the work was fairly begun, he found 
himself writing in a reverent manner, sometimes 
with wonder. What he had written on the sub- 
ject, he had no idea of finishing in book form, 
so he ended the intended serial and put it away 
in his desk and waited for courage to impel 
him to consult with the Harpers. After listen- 
ing to a discussion one night in ’76 which in- 
volved such points as God, life hereafter, 
~etc., a sense of the theme struck him with quite 
a singular force, ‘‘ why not finish the story?” 

During his law practice of fifteen or twenty 
years Gen. Wallace acquired some very useful 
knowledge. 

The manuscript which he had written ended 
with the birth of Christ and an idea struck him ; 
why not make it the first book of a volume and 
go on to Christ’s death? Gen. Wallace’s open- 
ing of the story, the ‘Birth of Christ,’ was in- 
deed a most striking one, and had an appropri- 
ate ending in the crucifixion. The author of 


the book with so phenomenal a sale had never 
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visited the Holy Land. On that account he wrote 
constantly with a chart before his eyes; travelers 
gave him many points about the country, and 
Rome furnished the politics that caused the 
evolution of Messala. 

Gen. Wallace said long before he was through 
with writing ‘““Ben Hur” he became a firm be- 
liever in God and Christ. 


* GERTRUDE M. MILLER. 


O. 


ANECDOTE. 


The Greek Slave, a rarely beautiful painting of 
a Turkish maiden, painted more than thirty 
years ago by a German artist, came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Wallace in this way: While he 
was occupying the post of Minister to Turkey, 
the Sultan was always offering him some present 
and insisted that he should accept something, as 
the other diplomatic representatives were willing 
to do so. He was informed that the laws of the 
United States would not permit its officers to ac- 
cept presents at foreign courts. Still the Sultan 
insisted, and Mr. Wallace satisfied him by telling 
him that he could accept a loan from him, and 
return the same at the end of his (Gen. Wal- 
lace’s) term of service. The Sultan then asked 
him to name that which would give him most 
pleasure. Gen. Wallace named ‘‘The Greek 
Slave,” and it was soon hanging on his walls, 
where it remained till he was ready to return 
home. He offered to return it to the Sultan but 
his majesty would not hear of it, and Mr. Wal- 
lace could do nothing but accept the valuable 
present, which now adorns his Crawfordsville 
home. 


O 


MRS. LEW WALLACE, (SUSAN E. WAL. 
LACE). 


The wife of General Wallace is also an author 
and a lady of fine literary and artistic talent. 
She appeared before the public years before her 
husband. Her poem which first gave her prom- 
inent notice was called “The Patter of Little 
Feet,” and one of its lines afterwards appeared 
in Longfellow’s poems. 

She says: ‘I can not remember when I did 
not make rhymes and compositions. At ten 
years of age I broke out in song, ‘Thoughts on 
a Rose.’ It was written in a cramped, pot-hooky 
hand and I carried it to my mother; she praised 
my verse but told me to write no more.”’ 


Mrs. Wallace’s books are ‘‘The Land of the | 
Pueblos,” ‘The Repose in Egypt,” and “The | 
She is said to be best known by | 
the last named book, but she has written exten- | 


Storied Sea.” 


sively for various magazines and periodicals. 


When the General was appointed as Governor 


of New Mexico, she wrote a series of letters to. 
the New York J/ndependent, touching upon the | 
history and legends of the old Spanish days in | 


the Southwest. These formed her book, ‘“’The 
Land of the Pueblos.” 


One person, speaking of this book, said, ‘“You 


will need a pitcher of water at hand while read- 
ing her account of that dry and thirsty land; it. 
is oppressively well written, and her pictures of | 


United States Minister to Turkey, and during 
their wanderings over Egypt and Palestine, she 


found material in abundance for other letters | 


that first appeared in various periodicals, and 
were then gathered into two volumes, ‘“‘ The 
Storied Sea,” and ‘““The Repose in Egypt,” both 
of which are charming. 


One criticism on her writings is: “She has 


the good judgment, not at all common with | 
travelers who write, to talk about those things | 
that attract her, even if many things referred to | 
in the guide-books and considered proper objects | 


of description, are not mentioned.” 
It is said that Mrs. Wallace knew her hus- 


band’s rare literary power years ago, and has | 
y. y 


left no stone unturned that might further his 


work. She is very proud of him, too, and de- | 
One time, when a | 
person who believed that all men of letters were | 
arrogant and tyrannical in the home life, declared | 


fends him on all occasions. 


that she would never marry a genius. Mrs. 
Wallace quietly said, ‘‘ Very few women have the 
opportunity.” 


Though she is fully able to shine in soviety, 


she lives apart from its labor and unsatisfactory | 


wages, content in the quiet of her peaceful and 
beautiful home. 


She is a woman of gracious manner and pleas- | 


ant presence, but of most retiring and modest 
disposition. 


pictures taken for many years. 
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She shuns notoriety, and eagerly | 
gives all honor to her husband. She is greatly |] 
lacking in personal vanity ; in answer toa request |) 
for her picture once, she said that she had had no |) 


he 
‘te | 


~ 
? 
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In her large, gray eyes and straightforward 
gaze, is a peculiar youthfulness of expression 


-|“ As we advance in years, a certain sentiment, 
}which attended early youth, comes back with | 


singular force. The circle of existence nearly 
complete, we look across a narrow gap to the 


| beginning where the start was made, and feel 


some portion of the freshness of the morning 
when the meads were in bloom.” 

Mrs. Wallace is full of activity and energetic 
power, one of her favorite quotations being 


|) that of Horace Greeley’s, ‘‘’ The only way to do 
a thing is to DO it.” 


She often says: ‘If you have a flower for 
me, give it to me now, while I can enjoy it, 
rather than lay a whole wreath on my coffin-lid;”’ 
and she is very faithful to this principle to- 
ward others. 

She has the utmost hatred for those who have 
no respect for truth, and she does not hesitate 
to tell them so, either. 

Taken all in all, she is one of the noblest of 
women, and has the love and respect of all those 
who know her. 

MABEL P. SCHMIDT. 


O 


MR. AND MRS. WALLACE.—NOTES AND 
INCIDENTS FROM HERE AND 
THERE. 


From January to November of one year Gen- 
eral Wallace received royalties amounting to 
$3,500, while for the years previous they aggre- 
gated to $3,200. 


“The crack of Lew Wallace’s chariot whip is 
heard around the world in seven different lan- 
guages, but it never fell upon those of his own 
household.” 


On the dedicatory page of the earlier editions 


‘|\ of ‘‘Ben Hur,” the line, “To the wife of my 


youth”’ caused so many letters of condolence to 
be sent to Mr. Wallace by readers of ‘‘ Ben Hur,” 
that in the later editions he has added the line, 
“Who still abides with me.” 


General Wallace’s absent mindedness is a 
proverb in his family; it brings down much 
laughter upon him. Before the laughter at his 


putting sugar in his soft-boiled eggs—(two 
heaping spoonfuls) has ceased, he may be seen, 
just as deliberately salting his coffee. 


Although General Wallace has been in many 
battles he has never lost a limb, and to-day he is 
as active as a man under forty. 


When President Garfield made out General 
Wallace’s commission as American Minister to 
Turkey, he wrote across the lower left hand cor- 
ner of the document, “‘ Ben Hur, J.A.G.” This 
indicated that his appointment was partly a 
tribute to General Wallace as the author of that 
book. It was also a merited recognition of his 
services as oys’ Book of Sports afvle admin- 


istrator. .e Century Co., New York.) 
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There must be much in the life of a man who 
can wield the pen and the sword with equal skill, 
who can write a book like ‘“ Ben Hur,” and do 
so much towards turning the tide of battle at 
Romney, Fort Donelson and Shiloh. 


While in Constantinople Mrs. Wallace wrote: 
“ Friday, the Mohammedan Sunday, is the most 
delightful of all the week. It is an interruption 
to labor, if there be any, because then the Sul- 
tan makes his only outing. ‘The whole popula- 
tion rouses and goes to see the one Sovereign of 
Europe ; one who can trace his lineage through 
four centuries, an unbroken succession, without 
the sceptre once declining to the distaff, and 
without the accession of a collateral branch.” 

Mrs. Wallace wrote home from the East many 
interesting letters. In some of them she de- 
scribed ‘‘ Leprosy in the East,” and in one wrote 
upon “Turkish Royalty.” 


Mrs. Wallace is her husband’s secretary, al- 
manac, and memorandum, and a wife in the 
highest sense of that high word. 


Mr. Wallace has among his family portraits 
one of his pony, which he himself painted. 


Says a friend of Lew Wallace: ‘The best 
reviews of ‘The Prince of India,’ may be found 
in Zhe Congregationalist, Oct. 5, 93, and in 
Harper's Bazar, September. 
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WORKS QF LEW WALLACE. 


Prose—‘The Fair God,” “Ben Hur,” “Life 
of Benjamin Harrison,” ‘The Boyhood of 
Christ,” and “The Prince of India.” Poetry— 
“Commodus, a Tragedy,” in blank verse, was 
published in /larper’s Magazine, Jan., 1889. 


oe 
WORKS OF SUSAN E. WALLACE. 
“The Storied Sea,” “Ginevra, or The Old Oak 
Chest,” ‘Land of the Pueblos,” ‘The Reese 
in Egypt.” 
Her short poem, ‘‘ The Patter of Little Feet,” 
has had wide popularity. 
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ANDOVER. 


Andover is a charming little town of New 
England, situated among the hills twenty-three 
miles north of Boston. There is nothing re- 
markable about the town itself, and probably it 
would never have been known had not old Dr. 
Phillips, 1778, founded Phillips’ Andover 
Academy. 

The tradition is that the weary traveler, as he 
came to the successive hills on his journeys in 
this region, would say ‘‘and over, and over, and 
over,’ whence the name Andover. 

Andover is a preparatory or training school. 
The entire course comprises four years, the 
Junior, Junior Middle, Middle and Senior. It is 
supposed that a boy at the end of his Senior 
year is able to enter any college in the country, 
and it is a curious fact that the average age of 
the Senior class is greater than that of the 
Freshmen class in either Yale or Harvard. Each 
student is obliged to spend sixteen hours a week 
in recitation, but may have more if he chooses. 
Recitations begin at 8:30 in the morning and 
last until 12:30. At 2:30 they begin again and 
last until 4:30. 

A candidate for college may prepare for either 
the scientific or classical course at Andover, but 
the number of those taking the classical course 
greatly preponderates. 

Andover isa school for training the body as 
well asthe mind. ‘The athletic eye of the col- 
leges is upon Andover. Yale recently played a 
game of foot-ball against Brown College, and of 
the twenty-two men who participated nine of 


in 


Brown team and six on the Yale. Yale’s end 


rushers for this season are Greenway and Hin-. 
key, two men who played on the Andover team. | 
In this connection I must speak of Andover’s | 
She has | 


great victories in foot-ball this season. 
beaten Tufts, Bowdoin, Boston Tech. and Yale 


97, in order, and also scored on Harvard ’Var- | 
sity, something that has been done by no other 


team this year. 


Andover has a sister school whom she meets. 
two or three times a year in various athletic | 


contests. Although her ’93 foot-ball team has 
not made nearly as good a record as Andover’s, 


she has succeeded in defeating Andover this 


year in the annual game. © Perhaps this was due 
to the fact that several Andover players were 
disabled. Andover is still two games ahead of 
Exeter in the long series of games which have 
been played in the past. 

Exeter and Andover are both good training 
schools, but if you ever have to choose between 
them, be wise and go to Andover. 

Yours very truly, 


Dwicut H. Day. 
ANDOVER, Wednesday, Nov. 15, 1893. 
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FOOT-BALL. 

The High School Foot-Ball Team won a vic- 
tory over the Edinburgs on Saturday, November 
18th. The game was closely contested through- 
out, and resulted in a score of 24 to 18. The 
High School was defeated by this team on 
October 20, by a score of 6 to 4. 


MUSIC. 


The High School is well provided with musi- 
cians, and several of the rooms have procured 
pianos. In these rooms excellent musical pro- 
grammes have been arranged for the year. 


A GIFT TO ROOM C. 


The editors of the Riley Number of Tur 
Daw, presented the school witha set of Riley’s 
works. They are waiting for Mr. Riley to write 
his autograph in them. 


| 


December 7, 
; \| 
them were Andover graduates, three on the } 
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THE NATURE CLUB. 


The Nature Club has had two meetings since 
the last number of THE DAWN was published. 
At the first meeting officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Archer Ferguson; Secretary, 


} Maria Keehn; Librarian, Myrtle Lefeber; Treas- 


urer, Eugene Fletcher. At the second meeting 
Maurice Thompson and his works were consid- 
ered. A sketch of his life was given by Myrtle 
Lefeber, and a review of some of his books by 
Archer Ferguson. After some discussion, the 
club came to the conclusion that Mr. Thompson 
seems too fond of killing birds for a true nature 


4 lover, although he has written some beautiful 


things about nature. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENATE. 


Heated discussion is now taking place in 
““The Senate” Chamber. Senate Bill No. 2, 
introduced by Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, which 
| provides for exclusion of all immigrants, has 
been met with strong opposition, the bill having 
eleven supporters, and nineteen opposers. The 
bill has consumed the time of the Senate for 
nine consecutive meetings, the Senators un- 
doubtedly being resolved on following in the 
wake of their illustrious examples. Senate Bill 
‘No. 1, which provided for the introduction of 
the Bible into the Public Schools passed with 
a unanimous vote. Other bills before the Sen- 
ate consist of: 

Bill No. 3. 
Education. 

Bill No. 4. To Provide for Giving Suspended 
Veterans the Cause of Withholding Their Pen- 
sions. 

Bill No. 5. 


A Bill to Prohibit Compulsory 


A Bill on Temperate Drinking. 


Books an® Papers. 


MR. THOMPSON’S WORKS. 


1875. Hoosier Mosaics. KE. J. Hale & Son, 
New York. 
1878. The Witchery of Archery. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1882. A Tallahassee Girl. 
flin & Co., Boston. 
1882. His Second Campaign. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Houghton, Mif- 


Houghton, 


1883. Songs of Fair Weather. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Houghton, 


1885. At Love’s Extremes. Cassell & Co., 
New York. 
1885. By-Ways and Bird Notes. John B. 


Alden, New York. 
1887. Sylvan Secrets in Birds’ Songs and 
Books (Science). John B. Alden; New York. 
1888. The Story of Louisiana. D. Lathrop 
& Co., Boston. 


1888. <A Fortnight of Folly. John B. Alden, 
New York. 
1893. A Volume of Verse. Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co., Boston. 
1893. How to Train in Archery. 
Horseman, New York. 


Is. Ge 


1893. Boys’ Book of Sports and Outdoor 
Life. The Century Co., New York. 
1893. Archery for Boys and Girls. Harper’s 


Young People, Vol. VII, p. 606 (’86). 


[1893. “The King of Honey Island,” an historical 
novel of piratical days in early Louisiana and New 
Orleans. (New York, Robert Bonner’s Son; London, 
James Henderson). This novel is having a great sale in 
England, the London critics giving its description of 
the battle of New Orleans highest praise.] 

“The Story of Louisiana” is a romantic story 
of the history of the State from the days of De 
Soto and Iberville to those of Jackson and Far- 
ragut. It has been adopted for use as the best 
history of the State of Louisiana in many of the 
schools. 

1893. “The Ethics of, Literature,” a book 
just now out from the Hartford Seminary Press, 
Hartford, Conn. 


oO 


JOHN BuRROUGHS’ students will find in /zdz- 
ana Young People for November an excellent es- 
timate of John Burroughs, by G. W. Cooke, a 
letter from Burroughs, his poem “ Waiting,” and 
his portrait. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$8.00. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Chinese Nights’ Entertainments—Forty Stories told by 
Almond-eyed Folk, Actors in the Romance of “The 
Strayed Arrows.” By Adele M. Field. Mlus. by Chi- 
nese artists, 8vo, pp. 194. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Chronicles of Fairyland—By Fergus Hume. Illus., large 
8vo, pp. 191. J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 
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Wreck of the Golden Fleece—The Story of a North Sea 
Fisher-Boy. By Robert Leighton, author of ‘The 
Thirsty Sword.” Illus., 12mo, pp: 352. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50. 

Westward with Columbus—By Gordon Stables, author of 
“"Twixt School and College.” 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The White Cave—By William O. Stoddard, author of 
“Crowded Out o’ Crofield.” Illus. 8vo, pp. 254. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

Chilhowee Boys—By Sarah E. Morrison. Illus., r2mo, pp. 
434. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50. — 

On the Old Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the Iroquois 
—By William O. Stoddard, author of “Little Smoke.” 
Illus., r2mo, pp. 340. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Dog of Flanders, and Other Stories—By Louisa de la 
Ramé (Ouida). Illus. by E. H. Garrett, 8vo, pp. 245. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Twenty Little Maidens—By Amy E. Blanchard. Illus. 
by Ida Waugh, 8vo, pp. 160. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50. 

Six Boys—By Elizabeth W. Champney, author of “Three 
Vassar Girls.” Illus., 8vo, pp. 235. Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50. 

Windfalls of Observation—Gathered for the edification 
of the young and the solace of others, by Edward 
Sandford Martin. 16mo, pp. 312. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Margaret Davis, Tutor—By Anna C. Ray, author of “Half 
a Dozen Boys.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 357. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.25. 

Jenny Wren’s Boarding House—A Story of Newsboy Life 
in New York. By James Otis, author of ‘“ Toby 
Tyler.” Illus., 8vo, pp. 173. Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 

Brothers and Strangers—By Agnes Blake Poor (Dorothy 
Prescott). 16mo, pp 321. Roberts Bros. fr. 


Mt and Wisdanr, 


Happiness is a kind of energy.— Aristotle. 

If you will, you can rise—W. £. Channing. 
Sparing justice feeds iniquity.— Shakespeare, 
The purpose firm, is equal to the deed.— Young. 


We need not die to go to God.—-Wrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. 


By all means use sometimes to be alone.—Geo. 
Fler bert. 


The moral atmosphere is full of seed-thoughts, 
winged. 


Indolence not seldom wears the mask of 
Patience and receives her reward. 


Why is the earth like a school black-board ? 
Because the children of men multiply on the 
face of it. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. ° 


Lowell tells us that Shakespeare’s “One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin,” has saved © 
volumes of metaphysics. 


What makes the bicycle popular with many, 
rich or poor, is, that, after'trying to ride one, 
they feel that they are better off—PAzladelphia 
Times. - 


Still in Doubt.—First Little Girl—“ Has your 
sister begun takin’ music lessons yet?” Second 
Little Girl—‘‘ She’s takin’ somfin’ on the piano, 
but I can’t tell yet whether it’s music or type- 
writin’.”’ 

Dryden and Otway lived opposite to each 
other in Queen street. Otway coming one 
night from the tavern, chalked upon Dryden’s 
door, “‘Here lives John’ Dryden, he is a wit.” 
Dryden knew his writing, and next day chalked 
on Otway’s door, ‘“‘ Here lives Tom Otway, he is 
opposite.” 


An old, Scotch lady, who had no relish for 
church music, was expressing her dislike for the 
singing of an anthem in her church one day, 
when a neighbor said: ‘‘ Why, this is a very old 
anthem, David sang this anthem to Saul.” “Well, 
well, I now for the first time understand why 
Saul threw his javelin at David, when the lad 
sang for him.” 


MODERN DEFINITIONS. 


Club—A man’s refuge from home. 

Church—A woman’s refuge from home. 

Gun— An instrument which kills before and 
kicks behind. 

Criticism—The judgment passed by medioc- 
rities upon their superiors. 

Jealous Hatred—The spontaneous 
which small minds pay to great ones. 

Contempt—A sentiment which we all express 
for each other, and which we, most of us, feel for 
ourselves.—London Truth. 


tribute 


The Glasgow (Scotland) Herald gives the fol- 
lowing as the twelve greatest American poets in 
the order named: First, Edgar Allan Poe; | 
second, R. W. Emerson; third, James R. Lowell; 
fourth, J. Rodman Drake; fifth, Henry W. Long- — 
fellow; sixth, William C. Bryant; seventh, Oliver 
W. Holmes; eighth, John G. Whittier; ninth, 
George P. Morris; tenth, Thomas B. Read; 
eleventh, Walt Whitman; twelfth, Bayard Tay- 
lor. 

Morris BREUNING. 
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Editorial. 


Tue Dawn is honored to set forth on its 

_ pages something of the life and writings of 
| Sarah T. Bolton. She is identified with the 
)| literary history not only of Indiana but of the 
West. Her career as a woman of letters began 
| when the writing of verse was almost phenom- 
| enal in the West. She held her unique place 
) till her death. The rise of other poets of wider 
| ‘range of thought took nothing from her fame. 


ail While Kentucky has the honor of being her 
i} birth place, Indiana claims Sarah T. Bolton as 
| her own and knows her as “ The Mother of her 
‘| Poets,” for, though born in Kentucky, Sarah 
1! Tittle Barrett was reared and educated in the 
| Hoosier State. 

é She tells us that the earliest picture in her 
‘| memory is that of her mother, standing near 
| the doors of their old home, closed for the last 
| time, and weeping, as she exchanges farewell 
-with a few of her friends. In her arms is 
young baby and at her sides are two little 
irls searching her face with wondering eyes 
that ask her more plainly than words could do 
hy she is crying. So we see it was while she 


{| THE LIFE OF SARAH TITTLE BOLTON. | 


was yet a little child that her father left his 
Kentucky home for the wilds of Indiana, and 
from that time until her recent death she 
watched with interest the growth and improve- 
ments of this, her own state. She received only 
such an education as was then afforded by a 
village school, but she is said to have improved 
her opportunities and to have been regarded 
with great favor by the teachers, while her 
praises were being continually sounded in the 
ears of the dilatory pupils. 

When yet in school she displayed a tendency 
to write poetry, and her first poem which ap- 
peared in print was contributed to the Madison 
Banner, in 1826, when she was fourteen. The 
comments passed upon the poem were very en- 
couraging in their nature, and it is probable 
that, elated by her first success, she was inspired 
to write many another of the beautiful produc- 
tions which we enjoy to day. In connection 
with this she says: “Byron, when he awoke 
that memorable morning and found himself 
famous, was not so happy as that little notice 


/made me as I read it over and over again, and 


wondered if my eyes did not deceive me. From 
that time on, until I was married, in my 
eighteenth year, I wrote something mearly every 
week for the newspapers of Madison or Cin- 
cinnati.” 

In her sixteenth year she composed a novel 
on the war in Hayti, and, although it is evi- 
dent that her reflections on the subject were 
deep, still it was never published. 

Through her writings for the press Miss 
Barrett formed the acquaintance of Nathaniel 
Bolton, who established one of the Madison 
papers Their acquaintance passed into friend- 
ship, which soon ripened into love and ended 
in their marriage, October 15, 1831. The bridal 
tour of the young couple consisted of the jour- 
ney on horseback to Indianapolis, which was _ 
virtually Mrs. Bolton’s home for the remaining 
three score years of her life, 
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Her husband became founder of the Sentinel, 
and in 1847 was elected State Librarian. The 
salary was small, but Mrs. Bolton, while aiding 
him with his duties, had great advantages for 
reading, and for this they were both thankful. 
Upon one oceasion, while Mr. Bolton held this 
office, Governor Wright, “in the interest, of 
the Union and of peace,” invited many Govy- 
ernors of the Western States, both north and 
south, to visit him, with the intention of hold- 
ing a public reception It was in getting ready 
for this that she wrote “ Paddle Your Own 
Canoe,” the story of which is told elsewhere in 
these columns 

In 1855 Mr. Bolton was appointed Consul to 
Geneva by President Pierce. Mrs. Bolton ac-. 
companied him; they took with them their only 
daughter. Although Mrs. Bolton remained 
abroad but two and a half years, her, visit to 
Europe was of great advantage to her in a 
literary way, as it furnished: her with subjects 
for many of her writings. In April of 1857 she 
and her daughter returned to Indianapolis, but 
she had been home but a little while before she 
received a letter from her husband, who was 
still in Geneva, informing her of his serious ill- 
ness; she immediately left Indianapolis and 
soon embarked for Geneva. On reaching there 
she was delighted to find that Mr. Bolton was 
able to.walk about town. He had been ordered 
by his physician to the village of Mornex, a 
famous resort for people afflicted with nervous 
diseases; he was only waiting for her arrival 
before following out his directions. But Mr. 
Bolton was not benefited by his stay in Mornex 
and had a relapse; even under Mrs. Bolton’s 

_ careful nursing, he improved very slowly, re- 
recovering only sufficiently to be taken home, 
where he soon died Over this affliction it is 
said that “ Mrs. Bolton grieved long and deeply, 
but she was a Christian and did not mourn as 
those who have no hope.” Not long after this 
she underwent another great sorrow in the 
death of her daughter. For a time it seemed 
that her whole lite was darkened by this dis- 
tressing grief, but again duty reclaimed her 
from despair. Her dead daughter’s child was 
left to her and he became what his mother had 
been—her hope and pride. Much of her re- 
maining time was devoted to his care and edu 
cation. Twice she yisited Europe in his behalf; 


the first time to place him in a school in Ger- 
many, and the last time to visit him. 

It is said that after her return from her last 
visit to Europe, she had little desire to travel 
in foreign lands, being pleased and satisfied 
with her own country, and feeling: 

‘‘ There’s no friend like the old friend, ® 
That shared our morning days; 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise.” 

In her eighty-second year, Mrs. Bolton passed | 
quietly away at her home in Indianapolis; she™ 
was mourned by a multitude of friends and ad- 
mirers, not only as one of Indiana’s famous poets, 
but asa kind and charitable woman, and a bene- 
factress of the unfortunate. While other poets 
have been more widely known to fame, we in 
Indiana feel that no one has risen to a higher 
standard in presenting to the world subjects” 
both pure and elevating. 

In person, Mrs. Bolton was small and well 
proportioned, having a finely formed head with 
high noble forehead ; and while her features were 
irregular, they were overlooked because of the | 
all absorbing interest which no one could help 
taking in the happy, cindy expression of her 
face. 

One admirer says of her: “Alike when taken 
unawares by a morning visit, or in the evening | 
circle, her toilet, simple and unostentatious, yet | 
evinces that gracious and sedulous care of the 
person and its outward adornings, in women es-_| 
peeially, more or less allied to self-respect and | 


purity of mind. 
BuiancHEe Nokt. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


THE TENACItY OF MRS. BOLTUN’S PuETIC TOUCH. | 


Mrs. Bolton talked in poetry during her last. 
illness. She said to a friend who called upon | 
her a few days before her death, “Rose, tell | 
your mother, | 


That day is best 
When weary pilgrims sink to rest.” 


HER CHEERFULNESS. 


Tn all our interviews with the friends of Mrs. | 
Bolton, we noticed that every one of them 
spoke of her cheerfulness. Even her favorite } 
color, red, shows her cheerful disposition, 


BEECH BANK, 


'This was Mrs. Bolton’s home for quite awhile. It is situated about five 
miles south of Indianapolis on a bank that slopes down to Lick Creek. Mrs. 
Bolton had selected here the room in which she hoped to die. During her last 
illness water from the spring on this place was taken to her and liked by her 
better than any other. She had one special seat here where she sat and read and 
wrote. When she lived at Beech Bank, she enjoyed the delicious grapes from 
her arbor and flowers from her garden, 
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HER VIGOR. 


We were talking with a prominent book- 
dealer of the city, who said: 

“The only acquaintance [had with Mrs. Bol- 
ton was picked up about the store. She had 
often been in and out, and one day she told me 
her age, saying, ‘I am eighty-one years old, and 
‘Tm aright sprightly old woman yet. 


: y WHY HER POEMS ARE NOT WIDELY KNOWN. 


999 


The reason why Mrs. Bolton’s poems are not 
_ better known is accounted for by a friend of hers 
in this way: He thinks it was the fault of her 
editor, who should have given her poems head- 
‘ings to suggest the universal element in them. 
_ For example, in the poem on the death of a 
| friend, the editor gave the title, “To Mr. ——.” 
This limits the poem, because it is universal in 
thought; its heading should, therefore, have 
} suggested the universal nature of the poem, 
| then it would appeal to a larger circle. 


HER MODESTY. 


Mrs. Bolton’s modesty and kindness are fully 
| shown in the note which she sent to Tue Dawn, 
| along with the poem opposite her portrait; she 
| said: 

“With thanks for your favor of the 27th [of 
| Feb.], I send herewith a little poem, with all its 
faults on its devoted head, because my tired hand 
_and brain could do no better. Hoping-your boys 
| and girls may find more in it than I can see, I 
| beg you will give them my warm regards, and 
believe me, Your friend, 

. “ Saraw T. Bouton. 
“March 6, 1893.” 


HER COLLEGE AVENUE HOME. 


| On College Avenue, between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets, stands an old house, with a conspicuous 
sign stating that “boarding by the day, week 
or meal” may be had within. This was once 
the home of Sarah T. Bolton. It then stood far 
| back from the street, and was surrounded by 
‘forest trees, which watched the carpenters put 
in the last strokes, and whispered among them- 
selves that a kind old lady and her little grand- 
son would live there, and that the old lady would 
love them, for she was a poet and loved all that 
was true, beautiful, and good. But Mrs. Bolton 
did not long honor the old house with her pres- 
ence, for the growing city made a thoroughfare 
of the once quiet country road, and disturbed 
the poet’s peace, so she moved to Beech Bank, 
where the city could not reach her. 


TO SARAH T. BOLTON. 


O, sweet, rare singer of Hoosier land! 
Womanly, tender, but strong, 

Kind, sympathetic, thy genius hath fanned 
All our slumbering fires into song. 


Thine was the first hand the Harp of the West 
Answered in harmony clear; 

Thy loving fingers, its rude strings caressed 
And sweet, magic sounds as from Heaven fill the air. 


Strange and beautiful woman and true, 
Creature of sorrow and pain, 

Tell me the strength and the grace that made you 
Happy on life’s dreary main? 


Happy while sorrowing, merry and sad, 
Whence came the power to be brave? 

Though patient, unselfish, thy life must have had 
No rest on earth but the grave. 


Crying against all the wrong in the world 
Bravely thy voice was lent. 

Strong thy integrity, wrath and scorn hurled, 
Like thunder bolts; man’s sin they rent. 


But the beauty and sweetness of thy gladder note 
Lull the wretched of heart to rest 
And the prayers of myriad grateful hearts float 
To the blue sky, calling thee blest. 
10 A Grade. —Sretson ABNER PARKER. 


MRS. BOLTON’S POETRY. 


“In the silence of the midnight, 

Midst the voices of the day, 
Visions of the bright and lovely 

Ever round my spirit play ; 
Breezes from the land of Eden 

Come and fan me with their wings, 
Till my soul is full of musie, 

And I can not choose but sing.” 


Mrs. Bolton was not always free to “ soar in 
the region of song,” but the song birds were 
ever in her heart and the suppressed emotions 
of her soul were ever anxious to burst forth in 
a flood of music as free as a bird’s and as pure 
as the glistening snow. 

Her themes are various and widely divergent, 
but she handles them with that easy yet affect- 
ing manner that betokens a master pen. 

The thoughts that the Muse gave her grew 
and burned in her soul, an inextinguishable fire. 
In her own words to the Muse she says: 


‘© T met thee fairest one in childhood’s hours, 
And wandered with thee over dale and hill, 
Conversing with the stars, the streams, the flowers; 
I loved thee then, and, oh! I love thee still.” 
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Mrs. Bolton had the exquisite touch of an 
artist and a keen appreciation of the beautiful. 
Her word paintings are perfect in their natural- 
ness, and charming in their portrayal. What is 
more beautiful than her following description 
of Lake Leman? 


“Thou art glorious when the morning, 
Nature’s radiant evangel, 
Lays her cheek upon thy bosom, 
With her tresses all undone; 
When the snowy mists that bound thee, 
Like the drapery of an angel, 
Are woyen into rainbows, 
In the pathway of the sun.” 


Many of her poems show a keen insight into 
human nature and a spirit of tenderest sympa- 
thy, together with an unfailing faith in the Giver 
of all good. Her patriotic verse is of the 
highest order and her poem entitled “Indiana” 
has gone into almost every school house in the 
State. It is impossible to forbear quoting the 
first stanza from this poem: 

** Though many laud Italia’s clime, 
And call Helvetia’s land sublime, 
Tell Gallia’s praise in prose and rhyme, 
And worship old Hispania; 
The winds of heaven neyer fanned 
The circling sunlight never spanned 
The borders of a better land 
Than our own Indiana.” 

Mrs. Bolton had the true power of imitation. 
It is said that of all attempts which have been 
made to reproduce the construction and flow of 
Poe’s ‘“* Raven” hers is, by far, the most suc- 
cessful. 

She was especially successful in lyrical compo- 
sition. She wrote a number of songs that em- 
body much feeling and many pleasing senti- 
ments; these were very popular for a number 
of years. Among them are: “I Can Not Call 
Her Mother,” “ A Reply To Katie Darling,” and 
“Paddle Your Own Canoe,” which was trans- 
lated into many different languages and is now 
sung in many of the countries of the world. 

Mrs. Bolton’s poetry deserves a high place in 
American literature in that she was a pioneer 


writer of the West and her poems are pure and 


elevating. 


‘““ Her days are told and her work is done, 
In the winter’s storm, the summer’s sun; 
*The bourn is past. ba 


% 


Free and afar in the heavenly lands, 
She has found a house not made with hands, 
To her assigned; 
' And none that love her should wish her back 
To the weary waiting, pain and wrack 
She left behind.” 
Marrir H. Howes. 


THEOSOPHY. 


(This poem was kindly submitted by a granddaughter of the poet, 
and is said not to have been printed before.] 


Nay, not for me, another birth, 

Another pilgrimage on earth; 

I would not tread its paths again, 

Not, even, on a higher plane, 

For all it gives of good and gain, 
Theosophy. 


Nay, go thy way and teach thy creed 

To those who have abnormal need, 

Of fragments of barbaric thought, 

Phantastic dreams and visions wrought 

In philosophic brains distraught, 
Theosophy. 


Are not life’s suffering, sorrowing, dole 
Enough for one, poor human soul? 
Why, when its tabernacle dies, 
Should it again materialize, 
And bear, in some unwonted form,” 
Thro’ saummer’s sun and winter’s storm, 
The burden of life’s toil and care, 
Its weary waiting—ruthless wear, 
From helpless babyhood to youth, 
Maturity— old age? in sooth, 
A thing so cruel could not be 
Save in thy creed, 

Theosophy. 


May, 1893. Sarau T. Borron. 


TO DAN. Lo PALNE: 


{We spent a delightful afternoon with Daniel Paine, who, though 
he is an invalid, is as cheerful as one enjoying all the blessings of 
health. Being an intimate friend of Mrs. Bolton, he submitted to us 
the following poem from her. It has never before been printed :] 


The day is dead, and I am free 

To think of thee I wish to see, 
And thought, full fain, 

Bears greeting from my heart to thee 
And thine, Dan. Paine. 


Year by year and day by day, 

We grope along an unknown way, 
With stumbling feet, 

Nor, ever know, of grave or gay, 
Whom we shall meet. 


But here or there—somewhere, somewhen, 
Among the crowds of busy men, 

In shade or shine— 
We recognize by occult ken, 

A soul like thine. 


Two travelers on a common plane, 

Bent with the might of stress and strain, 
On some emprize, 

We part and rarely meet again 
Beneath the skies. 
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And so we pace our little bound, 
Nor know it is enchanted ground, 
Beyond our will, 
The while the groaning wheels go ’round 
Of life’s old mill. 


Nathless, O friend, I do believe 

The thread we spin, the web we weave 

Of good design, but needs must leave 
Unfinished here, 

We shall, in God’s good time, achieve, 
Beyond this sphere. 


He does not mock us with desire 

To light Truth’s holy altar fire 
For good and gain— 

The heights to which our souls aspire, 
We must attain. 


With thanks for the erystallized beauty of ‘‘Club Moss” and 
affectionate regards to dear Mrs. Paine, I am your friend, 


Saran T. Bouton. 


MORITURA SALUTO. 
(The Author’s Last Poem.) 


Some coming day, 
Not far away, 
T shall put off this robe of clay; 
These eyes shall close 
In long repose, 
But when or where God only knows. 


Nor need I eare 
“What time or where 
If He is with me then and there, 
If in the vale 
Where flesh shall fail 
His staff and rod for me prevail. 


Old friends and dear 
Will look with fear 
On that which can not see or hear, 
And try to trace 
On form or face 
Some line that death could not erase. 


If lips of clay 
Could but obey 
My soul’s behest that final day, 
Their words would be: 
“Rejoice with me 
O friends beloved—I am free! 


“Rejoice with me. 
That I shall be 
Forever and forever free. 
Free to explore 
The unwritten lore 
Of which I only dreamed before. | ~ 


“To follow tar 
Beyond earth’s bar 
The shining path from star to star, 
Toward the one 
Great central Sun 
’Round which all worlds their circuits run. 


“The form that lies 
With darkened eyes 
Is but the deathless soul’s disguise— 
A robe outworn, 
Discolored, shorn— 
A thing of shreds and dust forlorn. 


‘* By certain laws 
Of life’s first cause 
It must return to what it was; 
But I shall be 
Forever free. 
Rejoice, O friends, rejoice with me! 


“*T slept, or seemed 
To sleep, and dreamed 
I heard the songs of the redeemed, 
And gently fanned 
By breezes bland 
Felt my awakening soul expand. 


‘“And with a glow, 
The thrill and flow, 
Of larger life that mortals know, 
My clearer eyes 
With glad surprise 
Caught glorious gleams of paradise.” 


—Saran T. Boiron. 


> 


Mrs. Boron began making verses at a time when the ranks of 
American writers were indeed meager. Of the women who 
are brought together in the Whitman collection of the Women 
Poets of America only a few were of her era; and Miss 
Larcom and the Cary sisters are only a connecting link 
between the day of her prime and the dawn of the more 
scholarly school which has included Helen Jackson, Emma 
Lazarus, and others whose names have been made familiar 
by the magazines. Thus Mrs. Bolton was able to watch the 
evolution of our American literature through the period of 
its most interesting activity; and, so far as the West is con- 
cerned, she was a path-blazer—an adveuturous beginner. 

[From the Indianapolis News. 


Ir is a pleasure to contemplate the life of this pioneer 
gentlewoman. The thought of her long association with the 
State and with the advance of its people touches the imagi- 
nation. Her achievements will not be forgotten nor neglected. 
Her impulses were womanly and patriotic, and her songs are 
good songs; and of any poet it is enough to know that— 


Time, who soonest drops the heaviest things 
*That weigh his pack, will carry diamonds long. 


—From the Indianapolis News. 


—— 

Write your name in kindness, love and mercy on the hearts 
of thousands you come in contact with year by year, and you 
will never be forgotten.—Chalmers. 
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THE POWER OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


TO MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


We met in the hall of fashion 

Where the lights were many and bright, 
Touched palms, became acquainted 

With relish and keen delight. 


A mood had bound my reason, 
Had enthralled my heart, my will; 
To free myself I had tried in vain, 
But lacked the power, the skill. 


As flowers bent by dew drops 
Are freed by the kiss of day, 
The instant your face, your eyes, 

Met mine my tyrant fled away; 


And my soul was filled with sunshine, 
And the shadows left my brain, 

And the bird in my heart began to sing 
The songs that follow the rain. 


Then I knew the joys of the victor, 
That follow the ended strife; 

Then I knew, as plants know sunshine, 
The power of a human life. 


Oh! friend of man, true poet, 
Thou has dwelt in every mood, 

The highest thoughts and hopes of the world 
Haye stopped in your brain to brood. 


And love in your heart has nested, 
There her kindly offspring dwell, 

And from tendrest throes to brightest joys, 
Its sympathies ebb and swell. 


Thou hast strength of the North for battle 
In the struggle for every right; 

Yet sweet as to blossoms, the breath of the South, 
Are your songs to the children of night. 


Like the land of eternal summer, 
Where birds from the winter flee, 

To man is the heart of the poet 
With its boundless sympathy. 


I know the fever of waiting, 
Must oft burned in your brain, 
And your soul in its upward struggle 
Have known the depth of pain. 


For to joy thou’st given expression, 
Hast found for sorrow a moan, 

Hast measured the hearts of the children of men 
By laying them on your own. 


Earth’s dumb to thee owe tribute 
For what they could never write; 

To your eyes are the blind indebted 
For light beyond their sight; 


| ancient statues, which embody the first inspira- 


To the prose dull errors of the many 
Thou hast sent a new refrain; 

Your faith and love is thawing hearts 
That long in the winter haye lain. 


As the earth bears sheaves to the sower, 
Who knows what the harvest will be; 

Your sowing must bear in the hearts of men 
Faith, Love and Sympathy. 


Earnestly yours, 


J. T. LECKLIDER: 
February, 1885. 


Truth, by whomsoever spoken, comes from God. It is, in 
short, a divine essence.—From the Latin. ‘ 


MRS. BOLTON’S PROSE 


{Any one reading Mrs. Bolton’s prose can feel unmistakably the 
poet’s heart-beat back of the lines. Through the kindnesss of her 
granddaughter Tur Dawn has had access to some of her letters written 
when she was abroad. These reveal the poetic fancy of the author as 
much as does her verse. They do not read as if they had been taken 
from guide books, but prove that she saw with her own eyes and gave 
a sincere report of what they brought her. She shows a spirit alive to 
color, form and beauty of every kind; but running through her letters 
one can see how the human side of life affects her most. She enters 
into the history of those old scenes and repeoples them with the souls 
that made them famous. Whether she is sitting under the Luther 
Elm, looking at the tombs and bones of saints under the domes of 
great cathedrals or in the heart of nature, with rivers, lake or snow- 
capped mountains before her eyes, she always takes time to give her 
impressions. It is hoped that these letters will be given to the pub- 
lic, for they are valuable in themselves, and in that they throw light 
upon the contributions to early Indiana literature. From Cologne, 
in 1856, after describing Cologne Cathedral, she says :] 


“ These things are all very well in their places, 
but they did not interest me so much as some 


tions of German genius, in the paths of art. 
They are but the reflection of that glory which 
dawned by the Nile and spent its meridian © 
splendor on the shores of Greece; but they 
mark the transition of a nation’s mind from a 
savage to a civilized state, showing its struggles 
and its advances toward the beautiful and the 
excellent. O, these old cathedrals; what pil- 
grim shrines they are! What treasures they 
contain! Their very stones are records of a 
dead world; their foundations speak to us of 
another race. Of men with strong powers, 
strong impulses and great conceptions of the 
sublime, men who had lived with nature and— 
had learned to copy her grandest forms; of a— 
people who had less intelectual light and more 
religious faith than those who fill their plaese 
on the earth.” 


1893. 
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[The following letter is handed us by Miss Louise Rankin, of our 
city. We found it of such interest that she consented to let us print 
it in our columns.]| 


“Geneva, Nov. 30, 1874. 


“Dear Frienp * * * * How you would 
enjoy the sights and scenes in this old land, 
with your fine appreciations of the beautiful in 
nature and in art, and if I had the wings and 
gifts of a fairy, I would fly away some fine day 
to the little school house by the old familiar 
road, snatch up the teacher on my invisible 
wings, and bear her away over the great sea 
and set her down in this little room of mine in 
Geneva. And then I would take her about 
and show her the curious old houses, and little 
narrow streets of the ancient city, and all the 
splendid new houses and new streets that have 
been added in the last twenty years, and the 
elegant bridges over the lovely lake and the 
blue Rhone, and the fine public gardens where 
the roses are still blooming and the trees still 
green. Then we would visit the museums, and 
the galleries of art, and the libraries where there 
are manuscripts a thousand years old and very 
curious. Then we should visit the house where 
lived and died John Calvin; and the house 
where Jean Jacques Rousseau was born; and 
the old-fashioned mansion where Milton wrote 
part of ‘ Paradise Lost;’ and the house where 
Voltaire lived and died, and the villa in which 
Byron wrote ‘ Mantred’ and the third canto of 
‘Childe Harold;’ and the pretty cottage where 
Shelley lived and where Mrs. Shelley wrote 
‘Frankenstein, and the chateau where Mad- 
ame De Stael lived, wrote and died, and the 
villa where Dickens lived in 1846 and wrote 
one of his books. 

“ But by this time we should be tired of trac- 
ing the footprints of historical people, and, to 
rest ourselves, we should get into a ‘tramway’ 
(a line of omnibuses) and go out to one of the 
little suburban villages, where the old houses 
seem to squat together like overgrown toads, 
while the little dormer windows under their 
high gables seem to wink at each other in a 
sleepy way, as if they were tired of doing the 
same stupid thing for a hundred years. 

“For recreation we could walk down the one 
long street and look at the store and the bakery, 
the auberge, and the church women in red 
bodices and blue petticoats, the men in brown 
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pantaloons and blue blouses, the young girls all 
in jaunty white caps and short dresses and the 
young men with flowers in their hat-bands and 
button holes—that is, if it were Sunday or some 
other holiday. 

“Coming home we might stop at a farm house 
to get some cream and brown bread, where the 
family, the cow, the goat and the donkey all live 
under the same roof, but the cattle’s part of the 
house is as clean as the people’s part, and the 
master’s affections for his cattle, though differ 
ent in kind, is not much less in degree than his 
affection for his children. They (his cattle) are 
his helpers in the present, his hope for the 
future, his stock in trade, his worldly wealth— 
is it strange that he loves them? j 

“But to return to our subject. When the 
objects of interest about the city were exhausted, 
we would take a trip up the lake on one of the 
daily steamboats and stop at Vevay, Lausanne, 
and many other places. Coming home we would 
pay our respects to the Castle of Chillon. Read, 
if you have not read it, Byron’s ‘Prisoner of 
Chillon.” He wrote it after visiting the cast’e, 
in 1816, while he was detained by bad weather 
at Ouche, the port of Lausanne. 

“About myself. I have a nice room with an 
open fire, double windows, and all one needs for 
comfort * * * T read and write, walk in the 
fine garden or park, and give some attention to 
Bolton’s lessons * * * I may possibly return 
to America in May, but likely not until August. 

“ Yours affectionately, 


“Saran T. Botton.” 


> 


““Mrs. Bouron’s name carries the mind back at once to 
pioneer days; to think of her is not only to call up the 
primary efforts of the West in literature, but to summon the 
days of Western beginnings related to nothing beyond the 
redemption of the wilderness and home making. The 
biography of Mrs. Bolton is characteristically American. 
Her early days knew few favoring circumstances; her educa- 
tion was not better than that received by other pioneer 
children where parents appreciated the value of instruction 
and sought to give the new generation advantages which they 
had not themselves enjoyed. But genius does not wait for 
the school house, and is limited by no geographical bound- 
aries. It is noted in Mrs. Bolton’s biography that she sought 
books early in her girlhood by that unerring instinct which 
attracts precocious children to the printed page. From read- 
ing to writing seems, with her, to have been an easy and 
natural transition. The early newspapers afforded her an 
outlet of publication, and the very singularity of a Western 
woman writer attracted attention to her work.” 
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Wature Wotes. 


SUNRISE. 


Away to the east a deep, red glow is sending 
out little rays of purple and gold, which are try- 
ing to reach the zenith to share their light. But 
the dark, colorless clouds, floating in the west, 
seem impatient and restless, and suddenly start 
toward the east to put on their morning robes. 
As they approach these small rays a wonderful 
transformation takes place; the rays wrap the 
eastern half of the clouds in garments of beauti- 
ful soft shades that harmonize with themselves, 
and the other half becomes a fleecy transparent 
white. As soon as they are robed they sail 
away to the west to make room for other clouds 
and to help the rays light up the world. 

All this time the deep, red glow is gradually 
changing colors till it becomes a bright, golden 
ball—the Sun. Martie Roacu. 


AN INCIDENT OF BIRD LIFE. 
PREFACH. 


{I write this introduction to say that everything written below 
happened to the same bird. I also wish to say in defense of myself 
that I had no intention of either keeping or harming the bird; I only 
captured it to note the actions of the nestling and those of its parents. 
The result of my experiment lefta lasting impression upon my mind, 
and from that day to this I have never caught another bird.| 


It was a pleasant spring day. Everything 
seemed alive and appeared to appreciate the 
beauty of nature. The sun beamed down with 
a pleasant but not oppressive warmth. | Birds 
flew from branch to branch in the trees and 
poured out their gladness in sweet and heart- 
thrilling song. 

I was standing in the warm sunlight drinking 
in this beautiful scene, when I saw thrve birds 
in atree near me. They were a young one and 
two parent birds, who were trying to teach it 
to fly. It was very timid; so timid, in fact, 
that all the parent birds could do wou'd not 
induce the young one to trust his weight to his 
wings. At last the parents—assisted by friendly 
but unsolicited advice from myriads of other 
interested birds—induced it to fly. It was but 
a weak attempt, and only carried the nestling 
fluttering to the ground. Before it could make 
off, or before the parents could interfere, except 
by cries, I pounced upon the young one and 
bore it off in triumph. 


The birds hung about the house, keeping up 
an incessant shrieking and chattering, in which 
they were ably assisted by their sympathizing 
friends. 

They would fly from the tree to the ground, 
then close up to the door, attempting to see the 
little prisoner, who answered their cries by 
frightened though hardly audible chirps. 

I took a piece of wire screen, which was bent 
into a concave form, and placed it over the bird 
on the porch. No sooner did the parents catch 
sight of their little one than they flew down to 
it with happy chirps, which were soon changed 
to sorrow on perceiving that it was as far from 
them behind the screen as if separated by a 
wall of granite. Their ingenuity now showed 
itself, for they drew off in council, after having 
stood on the top of the screen and satisfied 
themselves that the little one was uninjured. 

The parents and. about five others then drew 
off and flew against the screen at full speed, 
shoving it several inches toward the edge of the 
porch. It was only then that I understood what 
they were about to do; they were trying to 
throw the screen off the porch, and thus release 
the little one. By repeating this several times, 
they brought the screen nearly to the edge of 
the porch. I here interfered, though had I 
known what was to be the sequel of all this, I 
would gladly have given up the little one to the 
parents, as a reward for their ingenious but un- - 
successful labors 

I now took a cage and putting the bird into 
it, set it out into the yard. The parents and 
friends soon gathered as before, and after much 
chattering resumed their former tactics; this 
time with the intention of overthrowing the 
cage. This continued for some time, when they 
found out that the prison had a bottom, and 
nothing would be gained by overturning it. 

They held another council, and then tried 
other means. They first had the little one at- 
tempt to squeeze through the bars. This was 
impossible,.and they then tried to break the 
bars. This also was fruitless, and after an hour 
of other attempts, they gave it up. 

The parents looked very sorrowful and would 
not be consoled by their friends. Curious as it 
was, it struck me that their sorrow was more — 
pity for the captive than anything else. . 

I was about to go and release the bird, when 


. not see what she was about. 
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I saw the mother bird leave her friends and go 
to some weeds which grew near. I thought she 
was going to feed the young one, but was sur- 
prised that she would feed it with weeds. She 
took good care, however, that the little bird did 
She fil'ed her bill, 
not eating any herself, and flew to the cage, 
where she began to feed the prisoner. It was 
evidently hungry, and ate heartily of the weed- 
The mother then withdrew to her friends. The 
little one no sooner finished eating than it be- 
gan to droop. In three minutes it was dead. 
I believe the parents had poisoned it rather than 
let it live (as they supposed) a life of misery and 
imprisonment. After it was dead, parents and 
friends left silently. 

9 A Grade, Room E. 
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QUERIES. 


‘“Know’st what wove yon wood-bird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads?” 


CuHas. Barry. 


‘Why nature loves the number five 
And why the star-form she repeats?” 
Why—“‘‘ Beauty is its own excuse for being?” 


**Can thy style-discerning eye 
The hidden-working Builder spy, 
Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 
With hammer soft as snow-flake’s flight?” 


‘Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ?” 


“‘Canst write in a book the morning’s prime, 


Or match with words that tender sky ?” 
— Emerson. 
ame —~~— 


TO BE REMEMBERED. 


‘For nature, true and right in every place 
Will hint her secrets in a garden patch 
Or in lone caverns of a doleful heath, 

As in the Andes watched by fleets at sea.’ 


b 


“To read the sense the woods impart 
You must bring the throbbing heart. 
co ae * co oo co cs 3 
See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books; 
Leave author’s eyes and fetch your own 
To brave the landscape’s looks.” 
— Emerson. 


OFFER FROM THE SUNBEAM CIRCLE. 


A souvenir Dawn will be sent.to the pupil 
who sends to “Sunbeam Circle, care of Dawn 
Staff,” the best record of his observations upon 
these subjects: “The Day,” “The Night,” 
“The Weather,” “The Soil,” “The Waking Up 
in, Spring,” Buds,’ “Spring “Tints,” and 
“Animals.” 


>- 


Correspondence. 


MRS. BOLTON. 


A good many years ago I heard Mrs. N. B. 
Palmer, who was originally from Madison, or, 
more strictly, from Jefferson County, say: “ Mrs. 
Bolton loves books as nobody else I ever saw 
loves them. Why, I have seen Sarah Barrett 
gallop away miles (I think she said on a bare- 
backed horse) to borrow a book she had heard 
of, and come racing back, book in hand, and 
face red and glowing with eagerness as well as 
with the ride” Ss 

Mrs. Bolton, throughout her life, retained the 
fearless, frank, artless, cordial manners and 
ways of thinking of the happy, country-bred 
girl. Her love of knowledge was not limited 
to books, and her sympathies were not confined 
to characters in books, or to bookish people. 
She was interested in. everybody; she loved 
everybody; she was eminently social; she was 
a fine, animated, original talker, a good story- 
teller, and a hearty laugher. She was a dear, 
devoted friend. Only One above knows what 
she was to her children and her grandchildren. 
Her beloved books and more beloved friends 
were willingly, at times, relinquished for these 
holier ties. CaTHaRINE MERRILL. 


MRS. BOLTON AS SHE APPEARED TO A FRIEND. 


Mrs. Bolton was not a handsome woman, but 
when she talked, the animation that came into 
her face made it far more attractive than mere 
beauty. She was a-small, active woman, and 
this same animation went into every gesture, 
seeming to be incorporated into her person, and 
fittingly expressing the versatile play of her 
mind. That, doubtless, was what made her 
such a charming talker. She carried a lively 
interest into every theme, and whether she 
conversed with high or low, whether she was 
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in the most cultured society of the city or 
the ruder society of the country, she was 
equally at ease and eqnally interesting. Her 
language was straightforward, she called things 
by their plain names and said what she wanted 
to without any beating about the bush Her 
opinions were very decided and sometimes 
quite pungent, and if she felt critical she did 
not hesitate to give her feelings scope. Last 
year she was applied to for copies of “her 
works to be put among the collection of Indiana 
literature at the World’s Fair, but replied that 
she did not have the copies. Being appealed to 
again, more urgently, her response, in substance, 
was, that since Indiana had not thought enough 
of her books to remunerate her even for the 
printing of them, she hardly felt bound to gratify 
this sudden interest by buying the works and 


contributing them 


Like the majority of poets she lacked the 
practical faculty. More than one of her business 
ventures proved disastrous because of too little 
reliance upon strict business methods and too 
large a faith in the general honesty of human 
nature. Her first large book, printed at her 
own expense involved her in financial difficulties, 
which she felt to the end. 

LC ies a 8 


REMINISCENCES OF SARAH T..BOLTON. 


_As a neighbor, Mrs. Bolton was loved and 
honored by all, having a friendly smile and word 
for every one. In her home, she was an excellent 
house-keeper. Even as old as she was, she 
thought it was her duty to help in the house 
work. Just the day before her illness, she 
cleaned her attic and cellar and thus caught the 
cold which resulted in the death of one so gifted. 
She was very simple in her daily habits, very 
fond of walking, rather peculiar in manners and 
dress. On having dresses made, and not being 
satisfied with them she would alter them. IIer 
hair must be combed a certain way, every lock 
in its place She generally wore, in going to the 
grocery, a very large black and white checked 
shawl and a large sunbonnet which almost en- 
tirely hid her face. 

But of all things, she loved nature or any- 
thing pertaining to nature. City life was irk- 
some to her, the country, with the green hills 
and meadows, was the home for the Indiana 
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poet. Flowers, especially the old-fashioned sun- 
flower and hollyhock, were everything to her. 
In the mornings, during the summer months, as 
you passed the home, Mrs. Bolton could be seen 
carefully watering the old velvet rose bush or 
planting a slip of geranium or some other flower. 
Every morning she would gather a bouquet, and, 
if there were no flowers, dry leaves and even 
some common weed that had attracted her at- 
tention would do. 

One beautiful summer morning, Mrs. Bolton 
asked to be taken out on the porch so that she 
might enjoy the birds in the pear trees, the flow 
ers, the sky and everything else that makes a 
person happy and joyful on such a bright day. 
She knew that her life was passing swiftly away, 
and though she fought vigorously for life because 
she found it so beautiful, still she was not afraid 
to trust herself to God’s mercy in death. The 
sun was sinking in all his magnificent splendor, 
everything, the trees, the flowers had a quiet 
and peaceful appearance as our poet with a last 
lingering farewell to the sun, the flowers which 
she loved so well, her kind friends and relations, 
entered upon that everlasting sleep from which 
no earthly hand could awaken her. 


Este Hvuxrpner, 
H. S.2oanen 


MRS. BOLTON’S VISIT TO HIGH SCHOOL NO. 2. 


In the summer of 1890, during one of our 
general exercises at school, Mrs. Sarah T. Bol- 
ton, one of the poets who helped to make Indiana 
noted, addressed us in a very entertaining way 
upon how “ Paddle Your Own Canoe” was 
written. 

Mrs. Bolton must have been a great favorite 
with children, and I know, for one, that she 
impressed me as being a kind, benevolent and 
thoughtful woman, who had doubtless looked 
upon many shifting scenes of times and places. 

The day she spoke, she stood before us with 
her sweet faice alive with interest for our childish 
proceedings, her eyes smiled a ‘“ many thanks” - 
to our sincere applause. 

It was four years ago, but she told her story 
in such a plain, simple, impressive manner that 
I have remembered every point in it. It is as 
follows: One of Mrs. Bolton’s poems which 
has gained wide popularity was, like many 
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MRS. BOLTON'S LAST HOME. 
[South New Jersey Street, Indianapolis.] 


Mrs. Bolton lay on the porch of this home, facing the setting sun, when she 
died. She had said, ‘‘I will die when the sun sets,” and as it sank from our view 
and went on to brighten other lands, the spirit of Mrs. Bolton seemed to follow. 
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another invention, the inspiration of necessity. 
The poetic genius of the author found material 
for creation under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances and amidst the most prosaic occupation. 

From 1847 until 1853, Mr. Bolton occupied 
the position of State Librarian and his duties 
extended to those of custodian. The floor of 
the Supreme Court room in the old State House 
was destitute of any covering; this gave the 

room an inelegant appearance. Gov. Wright, 
then the Chief Executive of Indiana, was to 
give a reception to the governors of several 
other states in this room; but he expected Mr. 
Bolton to have the floor carpeted by the ap- 
pointed time. 

Mrs. Bolton, in obedience to this wish, went 
to Cincinnati to the old Shillito House and 
bought three hundred yards of carpet, which 
was shipped by steamer from Cincinnati to 
Madison and thence to Indianapolis. 

Search as she did she could find no one will- 
ing to help make the carpet, for carpet making 
was not a lucrative occupation The fast ap- 
proaching reception brought Mrs. Bolton to 
believe that, as the task would have to be done, 
she would have to do it. 

The carpet was accordingly transferred to the 
court-room, laid in strips on the floor, and then 
the tedious work of hemming and seaming was 
begun. The never-ceasing stitch, stitch, during 
the days of that month of labor, and the toil of 
stretching and tacking the carpet down was 
done by one lone, determined, industrious wo- 
man, who felt that self-help was doubly noble. 
While at work the thoughts of “ Paddle Your 
Own Canoe” came to her, and a few months 
after the completion of her arduous task a pub- 
lisher in Cincinnati asked her to send him a 
new contribution. She replied by sending him 
“ Paddle Your Own Canoe,” which was copied 
far and wide until it became familiar to all the 
reading world. 

Perhaps nothing ever written has proved a 
greater stimulus to noble effort or a greater in- 
spiration to better deeds than this poem. There 
never was a grander moral, a truer lesson ora 
higher aim than is expressed in these words: 

“Voyager upon life’s sea 
To yourself be true, 
And whate’er your lot may be 


Paddle your own canoe.” 
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‘sented in Harrison’s cabinet. 


MRS. BOLTON’S VISIT TO HIGH SCHOOL No, 1, 


Mrs. Bolton, along with other distinguished 
citizens of Indianapolis, attended a social given 


by Tue Dawn staff in the hall of High School 


No.1 on May 4, 1893. She was especially 
welcomed to this gathering because she had 
contributed a poem especially for the souvenir 
Dawn, which was sold and distributed on that _ 
occasion. (The poem is reprinted in this 
number.) Mrs. Bolton’s presence added great 
pleasure to the gathering; her words were © 
kindly and her bright, quaint reminiscences will 
never be forgotten. She spoke especially of the 
advantages had by the school children of to-day, 
and gave a graphic account of the old-fashioned 
spelling-matches which were sources of great 
entertainment in the early days. 
ELEANOR PorRTER. 


COLLEGE EPISODES. 


The pleasure to be found in the acquisition of 
knowledge is much the same at college as else- 
where. One may find such pleasure as truly ina 
high school as-in a college, and in much the 
same manner. In looking back over a term of 
years of study one is sure to have a sense of ~ 
satisfaction in the broader outlook and the 
firmer footing that are the result. 

But even in the class room, where all are sup- 
posed to be deeply intent upon study, amusing 
things frequently happen. A very able professor 
was once taken unawares by a class in politics. 
They were discussing the various States repre- 
A student sug- 
gested that the New England States were repre- 
sented by a member from Maine. “ Maine? 
Maine?” said the professor, “ Who’s from 
Maine?” He was rather confused at the roar 
which resulted when the class of twenty-five or 
more yelled “Blaine!” The college student is 
nothing if not humorous, and he loves to get 
hold of a good joke on a professor. Many are 
the stories told. Mathematicians being noted 
for absent mindedness, one professor was said to 
have once been sent by his wife to buy a steak 
for supper, and not to have returned until the 
next morning. He had met an old friend, and 
everything else was gone from his mind. Another 
professor, an exceedingly tall man, was about to 
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be married. It was found that the trunk con- 
taining his wedding suit had not arrived, and he 
was a hard man to fit on short notice. But 
fortune favors the big man, and his brother-in- 
law, nearly as large as himself, came forward 
with a much better suit than the one intended. 
The professor was accordingly made happy in 
borrowed plumes. Many other stories are told, 
such as the newly imported German professor 
sending for a dozen “melons,” and finding when 
they arrived that he wanted “ lemons;” and his 
associate, a fellow countryman, ordering a 
student to “Shtop dot noise,” the noise referred 
to being the pumping of the steam pipes in the 
back of the room. 

The region about Bloomington, the seat of the 
State University, is very picturesque. “ Hilly” 
is the word that characterizes it, and one has to 
go only a short distance to find scenes that are, 
perhaps, as beautiful as any in the State, and 
others that are still almost in the wild state in 
which nature made them. Within a few miles 
are several small caves of considerable interest. 
Several pretty waterfalls and numerous beautitul 
springs are within easy tramping distance, and 
attract many a Saturday picnic party. 

The most poetic region, and the most attractive 
of all, is Arbutus Hill. There are really three 
or four such hills, but they are all in the same 
general vicinity, and when a party is made up 
to go to Arbutus Hillthere is no confusion as to 
the destination. 

Better, however, than all the knowledge ac- 
quired, better than all the communion with 
Nature so easily had, is the close association 
with living young men and women. Let all the 
knowledge slip from the mind as through a 
sieve, and let the appreciation of Nature become 
dull, as fingers become numb from cold, so that 
one retain the warm human sympathy which is 
the sure result of close acquaintance with earnest 
men and women, and one is amply paid for all 
sacrifices that he may make for such blessed 
opportunities. H. 
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= Whoso keepeth his mouth and tongue keepeth his soul from 
~ troubles.—Solomon. 


‘Christianity is the companion of liberty in all its conflicts 
the cradle of its infancy and the divine source of its claims. 
—De Tocqueville. 


Books. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 


« A letter,’ Lowell says, “ought always to be 
the genuine and natural flower of one’s dispo- 
sition; and truly his letters are so, for they are 
so natural that they carry one along with them, 
making one see things as the writer sees them 
and feel as he feels. 

These letters extend over his whole life, be- 
ginning when he is a small boy (whose spelling 
is by no means perfect) and continuing till the 
June of 1891, Both the first and last letters are 
from Elmwood, the home of his lifetime, for as 
he says in “ Under the Willows,” the chimneys 
there can sing to him: 


“We saw you a little toddling thing, 
We knew you, child and youth and man.” 


There are mostly letters to friends in these 
volumes, very few being to near relatives; for 
Mr. Norton says in the preface that some parts 
of a man’s life are essentially private, and the- 
knowledge of them belongs only to most trusted 
friends. 

In many of the letters there is much humor, 
especially in the earlier ones. His description 
of a day spent in New York with his wife is as 
amusing as anything he published. Their ride 
in an omnibus is thus described: “ While sitting 
waiting for these creatures (the horses) to re- 
cover sufficient strength for a start, an Irish- 
woman, who had regarded us attentively for 
some time, exclaimed: ‘Faix! it’s a long time, 
it is, since I’ve seen anny beauty, but I see a 
dale of it now, anny way.’ Maria, (Mrs. Lowell) 
has a private theory that the woman was look- 
ing directly at her when she gave voice to this 
inspiration, but I can not but think that there 
was another individual of a different sex—but I 
will say no more.” 

The letters are not all humorous, some are 
very pathetic indeed. One is saddened by read- 
ing the letters written soon after the death of his’ 
little daughter, and of his wife. His sorrow for 
the death of the former is shown in “The First 
Snow Fall,” “The Changeling,” and particularly 
in “After the Burial,” where he says so sadly— 
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““Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 
But I, who am earthy and weak, 

_ Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek.” 

In these letters one can almost realize his de- 
spuiring sorrow and loneliness after the death 
of his beautiful wife. “I can not feel when I 
come home that she comes to the door to wel- 
come me as she always did. I can only hope 
-that when I go through the last door that opens 
for all of us I may hear her coming step on the 
other side.” 

In the letters there are many poems, which 
have never been published, and some which 
have been revised and published. It is very in- 
teresting to see the corrections Lowell thought 
ought to be made in some, and his anxiety that 
others should be published just as he wrote 
them. They are most delightful reading, and 
through them one feels that Lowell has become 
a personal friend. Lucra 8. Hobiipay. 


ENCOURAGING TO THE DAWN. 


“To the Editors of The Dawn: 

You have brightened a dark day for me—a 
dull December day—with your double number 
of Tue Dawn. Susan EH. Wat.ace.” 


Mrs. Maurice Thompson writes: ‘ We feel 
proud of the generous praise bestowed upon 
Mr. Thompson’s writings by the High School 
students The portrait is the best ever printed 
of Mr. Thompson, and the interpretation of 
his ‘Songs of a Mocking-Bird,’ by Miss Caroll, 
gives exactly the meaning of the poems The 
schools of Indiana may well be proud of the 
work done by Tur Dawn toward encouraging 
the study of Indiana literature. With every 
wish for your future success. Very sincerely 
and truly yours, Autce Ler THompson.” 


A letter comes from Odell, Ind., praising 
Tue Dawn, and stating the writer’s appreciation 
of its subject matter concerning “Indiana 
Writers.” 


Harpers’ Young People writes: “The pages 
of Tuk Dawn would be a credit to professional 
- journalists.” 


Exchanges have been sent from Butler Uni- 
versity, the High School at Ithaca, N. Y., from 
a Florida school and from a scliool in Kansas 
City. 
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The School. 


FIRST DAYS IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


The words “High School” fill an 8A pupil 
with wonder and expectation. He becomes a 
9B and at last reaches the High School building 
on the morning of the first day of school. 
With weak knees and fluttering heart he over- 
comes the temptation to pass by, and enters 
the building, looking around in bewilderment 
trying to find Room When there he sees 
some familiar faces; he nods, smiles and won- 
ders if he dare whisper. His name is read and 
he goes home to report next day. . 

The next day he has more-courage; questions 
fly from excited tongues: “ Where do you go 
the second hour?” “What’s your third 
study?” “Are you in my algebra class?” 
“Where do you recite English?” “Don’t you 
dread it?” 

Attention is called, and all eyes are fixed upon 
the room teacher, who, if inexperienced, must 
feel the scrutiny. 

The bell taps, classes pass, more bewilder- 
ment in the halls follow; other friends are 
found and other teachers met. The second day 
is over and the pupil goes home to study his 
first High School lesson. He writes for the 
first time 9B, for 8A; English, instead of Gram- 
mar; and Algebra, for Arithmetic, and feels that 
he is now indeed in High School for earnest 
work, and looks forward to the time when he 
will feel as much at home as the advanced pu- 
pils whom he sees moving through the halls 
with their merry chatter and quiet bearing, in- 
different to disturbances. 

Maset Martin Hopkins, 
First-Year Pupil. 


There are over one thousand pupils now en- 
rolled in High School. 

About forty post-graduates are back carrying 
further their studies. ; 

Commencement passed off with great credit — 
to the February class of 94. One person pres- — 
ent said it was the best High School commence- ~ 
ment that he had attended. . 

The Senior Debating Club looks forward to 
the life coming into it through those who be- 
come eligible by the mid-year promotion. 
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The seniors are also planning for the social 
gatherings attendant upon thé last few months 
before graduation; they aim especially toward 
promoting class interests and acquaintance. 

The High School Senate experiences no abate- 
ment in the interests of its members. 

Dr. Coulter, President of Lake Forest Uni-— 
versity, addressed the morning school in High 
School Hall on Friday forenoon, February 16, 
and talked on “ Crawfordsville” to the second- 
year pupils in Room C in the afternoon. In 
both speeches Dr. Coulter was charming, and 
stood before the pupils as a fine embodiment of 
his own doctrine concerning higher education 
and purity of body and thought. Dr. Coulter 
is carrying on university extension work in 
Botany in our city. 

The Agassiz Association meets weekly this 
year; its members are studying Mineralogy. 

Interesting articles from-many of the asso- 
ciate editors were crowded out of this issue in 
order that we might insert more from the pen 
of Mrs. Bolton. It seemed that her writings 
ought to have the preference. 

Especial mention should be made of the arti- 
cles by Joe Laurie, Harley Wilkins, Earl McKee, 
Anna McMahan, and also by Edgar Taylor. 


For Sare—A limited number of Tue Sovuve- 
nik Dawn, issued last May. Price 25 cents, 
with postage additional. This number contains 
communications from our country’s best liter- 
ary talent, addressed to our High School pupils. 
The letters from O. W. Holmes, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Edward Eggleston, Mary A. Liver- 
more, John Burroughs and others are in fac- 
simile. 
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““Plower in the crannied wall, 
T pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
T should know what God and man is.” 


— Tennyson. 
“If Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of a flower 
Who is it that could live an hour?” —Tennyson. 


; “Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, all but to prosper 


A poor little violet.” — Lowell. 


: Wit and Wisdom. 


Wisdom is more to be envied than riches. 
Wit is folly, unless a wise man hath the keep- - 
ing of it. 
Eyes are not so common as people think, or 
poets would be plentier.—Lowell. 


One learns more metaphysics from a single 
temptation than from all the philosophers — 
Lowell. 


They are never alone that are accompanied: 
with noble thoughts.—Phillip Sidney. 


He is great who is what he is from nature, — 
and who never reminds us of others.—Emer- 
son. 


And what is a weed? A plant whose virtues 
have not yet been discovered.—Emerson. . 


“Which was the greater general of the two, 
Cesar or Hannibal?” was a question put to a 
young student at his last examination. He re- 
plied as follows: “If we consider who Ovsar 
and Hannibal were, and ask ourselves which of 
them were the greatest, we must decidedly 
answer in the affirmative.” 


What is the best food for adults? 
reflection. 


Food for | 
The es- 


What essence will cure every ill? 
sence of time. 


Holmes’s advice: “ Put not your trust in 
money, but put your money in trust.” 
Dacy Des Jounson. 


It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from action, to have — 
learned to feel rightly without acting rightly. Feeling isgiven — 
to lead to action. If feeling be suffered to awake without — 
passing into duty, the character becomes untrue.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


Love begets love. It is a process of induction. Puta piece 
of iron in the presence of an electrified body, and that piece of 
iron for a time becomes electrified. It is changed into a tem- 
porary magnet in the mere presence of a permanent magnet 
and, as long as you leave the two side by side, they are both 
magnets alike. Remain side by side with him who loved us 
and gave himself for us, and you, too, will become a perma- 
nent magnet, a permanently attractive force; and, like him, 
you will draw all men unto you, like him you will be drawn 
unto all men. That is the inevitable effect of love. Any ma 
who fulfills that cause must have that effect produced in him, 
Try to give up the idea that religion comes to us by chance or 
by mystery or by caprice. It comes to us by natural law or by 
supernatural law; for all law is divine.—Henry Drwmmond. 
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